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The New York Trust Company 


ODERN, comprehensive commercial 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 





The Chemical Bank 
solicits not only your 
account but also the 
business and financial 
problems that go withit. 


MAKE US YOUR CONFIDANT 
AS WELL AS YOUR BANKER. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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Established 1856 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


214 BrRoaDWaAy 


Uptown Offices 
Park AVENUE and 46th Srreet 


SeventH AVENUE and 32nd Srreer 


Banking : DIRECTORS 
In All Its Branches 
Commercial and Travel- — Charles Scribner 
ers’ Credit issued; Cor- _ Richard Delafield 
respondents in all prin- — Francis R. Appleton 


cipal Cities in the World. | Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Forei on Exchan ge Gilbert G. Thorne 
Thomas F. Vietor 

bought and sold. Corpo- ea 

1p IT John G. Milburn 
ages anc , ersona rusts; William Vincent Astor 
Safekeeping of Securities; Joseph D. Oliver 
Collection of Income. — Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr. 
Investment Service for David M. Goodrich 
Customers. Safesin our Eugenius H.Outerbridge 
. ° > 
Safe-Deposit Vaults at Kenneth P. Budd 


John H. Fulton 
moderate rental. Frank L. Polk 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and Benjamin Joy 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $34,000,000 
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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
-great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 


Experience—Fidelity— Permanence 








Bank of New York & Crust Cao. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Main Office Foreign Department 
52 Wall Street 48 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
at 63rd Street 

















OVER 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 
































furnishing 


spondents. 


Other Bankers say— 


that they find Chatham Phenix an unusually 
helpful correspondent. 


Not only by means of prompt collections 
and similar correspondent service, but by 
accurate information and trustworthy advice, 


by helping develop new business contacts and perfect a 
banking organization along modern lines, and by similar 
special services, Chatham Phenix turns its century of experi- 
ence, growth and good will to the advantage of its corre- 











MAIN OFFICE 


149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York City 
RESOURCES OVER A QUARTER BILLION DOLLARS 
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Features of Our Service 


goo Branches—Serving Canada and 20 other coun- 

tries—each branch a direct channel of 
‘| first-hand information on local condi- 
tions. 





Credit Reports—Confidential information about the 
standing of your present or prospec- 
tive customers. 


Private Wires—|mmediate contact with important 
commercial centres in Canada, the 


United States and Cuba. 





Foreign Exchange—Special departments provide every 
facility for profitable transactions. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Resources Exceed 750 -Million Dollars 


NEW YORK OFFICE -68 WILLIAM ST. 
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All-year-round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


(Ommerce Trust Gmpany 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 








John Poole, President 
Wm. John Eynon, Vice Pres. 
W. J. Waller, Vice Pres. 

C. B. Lyddane, Vice Pres. 
C. D. Boyer, Cashier 


. W. T. Galliher, 
When you come to Washington | Chairman of the Board 


drop in to see us. It often pays to be 
personally acquainted.” 


Who knows but what we may have 
something your way some day, or you 
have some important matters to be look- 
ed after here.—Let’s get together ! 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN = gygplQ 
NATIONAL BANK ya 


WASHINGTON, D. C. /, "hee. z 
cS 
XS 2 ia 


The bank with the 
** cageless counters.” 


Resources $15,000,000.00 
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Copper a going 


OPPER and gold are twin metals 
which make the world go round. 

Gold furnishes man stabilized curren- 
cies. Copper transmits his light, power 
and news. Year in and year out gold and 
copper move regularly back and forth 
across seas and continents. 

The exportation of copper from our 
country abroad is made practical by the 
exchange of money. The exchange of 
credit and money, on the other hand, is 
made possible by copper, through thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wires and com- 
mercial cables which connect far lands and 
peoples. 

In these interesting reciprocal transfers, 
Foreign Banking is the close link between 
producers and manufacturers; between 
shippers and consignees. . 

The officers of the Seaboard, and par- 
ticularly the officers of our Foreign Bank- 
ing Department, will be glad to explain 
the thoroughness with which we handle 
the business of leading exporters and im- 
porters. We can do this in your office or in 
ours at your convenience. We invite you 
to get in touch with us. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 
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Associate Yourself With This 
Great Commercial Bank 


Its broad influence may be of direct per- 
sonal benefit to you. 


Its many-pointed contact with successful 
business men; its knowledge of markets, 
domestic and foreign; its alive credit infor- 
mation, will aid you in the building of your 
business. 


Establish a connection with this bank, which 
can care for every phase of your financial 
interests. 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


MAIN OFFICE CENTRAL CITY OFFICE 
CHESTNUT ST. AT SECOND 1510-12 CHESTNUT 
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The Publisher’s Page 


S the American banker fully alive to the opportunity of 
developing the system of bankers’ acceptance credits for 
financing a large proportion of our foreign and domestic 
commerce’ ‘The use of dollar acceptances is too often con- 
sidered an emergency alternative except by a comparatively 
small number of the largest banks in the seaboard cities. . 

Interior banks, particularly in large manufacturing centers, 
contribute only an unimportant total of bankers’ acceptances to a 
bill market now thoroughly organized and able to handle many times 
the present volume. 

The banks of America are given the privilege in the Federal 
Reserve Act to make use of their own credit in place of loaning cash, 
a facility which if fully availed of would finance more than 75 per 
cent. of this country’s foreign trade and further-establish the dollar 
in the markets of the world. Less than 100 banks make more than 
80 per cent. of the total of $700,000,000 in bankers’ acceptances now 
outstanding. Why is this privilege not made use of to a greater 
extent? 

These questions are considered in a timely article to appear in 
the January number entitled “Are Bankers Making the Best Use 
of the Acceptance Privilege?” by Roperr H. Bran, executive 
secretary of the American Acceptance Council. 

“Five Misconceptions of Trusteeship” is the title of the first 
of a series by THEODORE TEFrr WeLpon which begins in the 
January number. Other articles to appear in subsequent numbers 
in 1927 will be entitled: “Stressing the Value of Trusteeship to 
the Beneficiary,” “Keeping the Lawyer in Mind in Trust Advertis- 
ing.” “Putting Trust Ideas into Investment Copy,” “A Plan for 
Spending $10,000 in Trust New Business Effort,” “Hastening the 
Trust Prospect’s Final Action.” Every banker who is interested 
in the problems concerning the development of trust business will 
find this series extremely helpful. 

“Is this a new era in business? 

““No, answered a well-known economist, ‘all the developments 
which we think are so novel—this lack of forward ordering, this 
‘ability of prices, this improved banking system, this notable ex- 
pansion of business—have been marveled at before. This is not 
anew era.’ 


“No doubt he is right, but recurrence is marked by varied form 
and by shifted emphasis; it would seem that a famous business 
school shows deeper insight in its motto quoted from Charles W. 


Kliot: ‘In industry and commerce, all things are become new.’ ” 
In this way does Carron P. Funier begin his article which 


[Continued on page xiv] 

















Announcement 


The Bank of America an- 
nounces the formal opening | 
of its new building at Wall 
and William Streets — the 
fourth home of the Bank on 
the same site since 1812. 











The BANK of AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $11,000,000 
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The ABC 


of international banking is provided through our 
57 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina Brazil Chile 


and throughout the Americas, France, Spain and England 


Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America 
Commercial Bank ‘of Spanish America 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Ycrk 


49 Broadway, New York 


NORMAN C. STENNING, President 
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62 Years 


Tuis Company offers you its services based 
upon the experience gained during more than 
half a century of conservative activities. 


—A general 


banking business. 


—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 


—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler's 
Letters of Credit, etc. 


—Acts as 
Registrar 
Capacity. 


James C. Brady 
James Brown 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Richard Delafield 
Clarence Dillon 


Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, 
of Stocks and in every Fiduciary 


President 


George W. Davison 


Board of Trustees 


Frederic de P. Foster Frederick Strauss 
Adrian Iselin Edwin Thorpe 
James N. Jarvie Cornelius Vanderbilt 
William H. Nichols, Jr. John Y. G. Walker 
Dudley Olcott Francis M. Weld 

W. Emlen Rovsevelt William Woodward 















CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. Madison Ave. & 42nd St, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 40 Million Dollars 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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1864 
Comprehensive Traveler’s 
Foreign Checks 
Banking Foreign 
Service Currency 
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will appear in the January number entitled “Will Our Prosperity 
Last?’ The present problem he states is not how to attain pros- 
perity but how to retain this prosperity which we have, considered 
by many the greatest yet known to man. 

“A buying policy, if it is a true ‘policy’, must be firmly based 
upon an established and defined selling policy. 

“In other words any buyer must know what he is going to sell, 
where he is going to sell and how he is going to sell it. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge, I believe, that banks often 
do not consciously establish a selling or advertising policy. ‘They 
do not sit down once a year and definitely determine what they are 
going to advertise, where they are going to advertise it or to whom. 

“A bank which fails to establish a definite sales and advertising 
policy of this sort cannot possibly have a buying policy, since a buy- 
ing policy must necessarily be based on a selling policy.” 

These are the opening paragraphs in an article which will appear 
in the January number entitled “How I Buy and How Salesmen 
Could Help Me” by C. H. Hanperson, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland and president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

Another valuable feature of the January number will be “The 
Right Person for Your Window Displays” by M. E. Cuase. This 
article takes up the question of the type of man or woman to look 
for to plan and install window displays. 

In the present number H. P. Wi..1s who writes on the tariff 
is editor of the Journal of Commerce, New York. Ricuarp W 
SAUNDERS whose monthly essays have been praised by many of our 
readers is a former banker, now comptroller of a large industrial 
corporation. “Camp Follower” and “T. N. T.” must remain 
mysteries. Paut M. Arxrins holds degrees from Yale University 
and the University of Paris and was a specialist on the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. He is now connected with H. N. 
Stroneck & Co., of Chicago. Ricuarp F. Durnam is managing 
editor of Tur BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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N and out of our offices in 
more than so cities run over 
11,000 miles of private wires. 


Back and forth over these wires 
flash orders for securities, bond 
quotations, investment queries 
and information. Everywhere 
banks and investment houses are 
kept in touch. 

National City investment serv- 
ice means quick service from 
strial any point fo any point. It is 
—_ available through the telephone 
rsity at your elbow. 
rican 


I.N. The National City Company 


izing ' sie 
5 National City Bank Building, New York 
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Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughozt the world 


SHORT TERM NOTES . ACCEPTANCES 
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Helping Our 
Correspondents to— 


increase their deposits is one attractive 
feature of Republic Service. 

Our Advertising Department has just 
issued a special booklet in which we de- 
scribe our Bank Money 
\ex|_ Order Service. 
~ If you are interested 
in a simple and effective 
plan that will bring hun- 
dreds of new people into your bank—and 
convert them into friends 


and customers, you will | The Hump 
be interested in this exclu- ew 
in the 


Sive service. Hairpi 

Merely write for book- a 
let, entitled, “The Hump 
in the Hairpin.” 


The National Bank of the | 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :- > 


Joun A. Lyncn, Chairman of the Board 
Davip R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman Grorce WooprurF, Vice-Chairman 
H. E. Otte, President 
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PARAPHRASED PROVERBS 


Great Losses from 
Little Lapses Grow 





Be sure that your collection items 
are free of such avoidable costs as 
result from: 





Indirect routing 
Infrequent tracing 
Delayed advices 


Unnecessary collection service 
charges 


Receipt of mail limited to “‘bank- 
ing hours” 
Our continuously operating Transit 
and Collection Departments receive 
and forward collections and advices 
both day and night. 


All items received at par. 





THE 


PHILADELPHIA- GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Capital, Surplus and Profits - $28,000,000 
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"Round The World and 
Back To You—Pleased Customers! 








ABA 28. Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


—Sell your customers A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques to take 
along on trips, week-end or ‘round the world— 


—And on their return you will have customers all the 
more pleased by your service and full of respect for your 
good judgment. 

Write us for literature, information and suggestions on 
how your bank can benefit, both in good-will and profits, 
by the sale of “Travel Money.” 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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A Comprehensive Underwriting 
and Distributing Service 


In our Bond Department here in Chicago, more than a hundred 
people are engaged exclusively in serving our investment cus- 
tomers. In addition, local offices are maintained for resident dis- 
trict representatives in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Davenport, and 
St. Louis. In all, twelve out-of-town representatives are constantly 
serving the financial interests of eight central states. Through our 
officers we are in personal touch, at all times, with investment 
affairs in all parts of the country, as well as abroad. And back of 
all is the banking institution itself with its great resources, its 
complete organization and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus . Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
) The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


VERY mortgage underlying National 
Union Mortgage Bonds is: 


A first mortgage on improved city 
or suburban real estate and the 
principal and interest of every mort- 
gage is insured irrevocably by one 
of the four following Surety Com- 
panies, among the strongest in the 


world: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 





Booklet sent on request 





NPVELOY ST-V CLT (0) fas (0) °80c7-\6] a Go 


BALTIMORE, ::*-MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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Individual Attention 


No matter what your business, 
there is someone in this organ- 
ization qualified and ready to 
give it his individual atten- 
tion. Indeed, the personal 
element has been a vital factor 
in placing this institution fore- 


most among Chicago banks 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RZSOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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Che Bank of United States 


Member Federal Reserve System 











Condensed Statement of Condition 
November 24, 1926 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds and Other Investments $24,420,102.14 
Discounts SS . s ; peo cccsssissices, Ga ae 
Collateral Loans Teer Fea we 14,551,427.77 
Cash in Vaults and in Banks ... aces eesdshasal 13,373,812.21 
Customers’ Liability on, Acceptances i 5 799,637.01 
Accrued Interest Receivable 269,296.94 


$92,537,799.96 


LIABILITIES 


ere re : , $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,563,372.26 
Unearned Discount va 353,276.91 
Reserved for Dividends, Taxes, Interest, etc. ra 1,018,523.66 
Rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank ; None 

Deposits aaa ese “ 80,722,247.48 
Acceptances Outstanding 880,379.65 


$92,537,799.96 
DIRECTORS 


JOSHUA L. COWEN B. K. MARCUS 
President The Lionel Corporation Vice-President 
WILLIAM FISCHMAN R. SADOWSKY 
President Wm. Fischman, Inc Pres. R. Sadowsky, Inc 
MAX H. FRIEDMAN SAUL SINGER 
J. Friedman & Co., Ine. Vice-President 
I. GILMAN STEPHEN STEPHANO 
Pres. Gilman Paper Co Stephano Bros. 
JAC. L. HOFFMAN GEO. C. VAN TUYL, JR 
Pres. Continental Tobacco Co., Inc Banker 
HENRY LOEB MAX WEINSTEIN 
J. S MARCUS Pres. Russeks Fifth Ave., In« 


President 
OFFICERS 


JOSEPH 8S. MARCUS... --..-- President P. F. W. AHRENS Assistant Cashier 
BERNARD kK. MARCUS Vice-President W. A. BLISS.... -Assistant ¢ 
SAUL SINGER... ‘ Vice-President . G. GEMUENDT... Assistant ¢ 
HENRY MECKAUER.... Vice-President :. S. SPINNER. ; Assistant Cashier 

( 

( 

( 


ashiet 


‘ashier 


A. H. PLANTEROTH Ass’t Vice-Pres. *. SILVERSTEIN Assistant Cashier 
HERMAN &. GOTTLIEB Ass't Vice-Pres SCHIFFMAN. Assistant 
A. W. AHRENS Ass’t Vice-Pres. . HAMBURGER Assistant 
GEORGE PANKIN Ass’t Vice-Pres } J. MEYERS Assistant Cashier 
A. SS. WHITE Ass’t Vice-Pres EF. J. JESSUP Assistant Cashiet 
RALPH HENDERSON Cashier \. M. STRONG Mer., For. Dept 


OFFICES 


Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street Seventh Avenue at 39th Street 
77-79 Delancey Street Madison Avenue at 116th Street 


Tashier 


“ashier 


Southern Boulevard at Freeman Street Pitkin and Saratoga Avenus 








Third Avenue and 171st Street (Opens January 3, 1927) 
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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 
vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization Agreements and as Transfer 
Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. , 


The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 
cities. 


TH 


Corporate Trust Funds 
$1,430,000,000 


ee | aaa 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 














AND CHESTNUT STRE * PHILADEL 
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A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified by 48 years’ experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem that may 
arise has been met and solved by this Company 
during its 48 years’ experience. We have handled 
hundreds of Estates. 

We cordially invite individuals and corpora- 
tions who require fiduciary service in Massachu- 
setts to correspond with the President or other 
officers of this Company. 


BosTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


CA? Arcu and Devonsnire Streets 

















HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 
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WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 





The Atlantic National Bank is a Florida bank. Its 


bond department is manned by men with years of 
experience in Florida investments ; its Trust depart- 
ment by specialists in Florida fiduciary matters ; it 


has direct connections with every banking point in the 


state ; its information on Florida is current. 


“FOREMOST IN FLORIDA’? 














ONOMINUALUNUAGUAOUAUGEUOAUUUUAUUAE AOU 


Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $1,340,000 


A. B. SCHWARZKOPF . . . President 
J. B. DEY, Jr. Vice-President and Cashier 
C.S. WHITEHURST . . Vice-President 
I.T. VAN PATTEN . . . Asst. Cashier 
E.D. DENBY ... . Asst. Cashier 
R. H. MOORE Asst. Cashier 
Ii. B. REARDON Auditor 


The Oldest National Bank 


in Eastern Virginia 








CORRESPONDENTS—National City Bank, New 
York ; National Bank of Commerce, New York ; 
Franklin Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; 


Norroux, Vircinaa, Ratna neat Bas Bao nto Men 

Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 

of the business world in our bank —a bank that 

4 has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 
i concn ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
“——"""" building vital business interests of our country. 
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46 Branches in Detroit 
Capital and Surplus $18,000,000 


“— THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






















Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital - - - -  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits —_1,250,000.00 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities en- 
able us to handle all branches of foreign and domestic 
banking with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 





DR. LOUIS A. BIZE, President 
W. W. TRICE, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
D. H. LANEY, Vice-President and Cashier 
ISAAC MAAS, Vice-President D. C. GILLETT, Vice-President 
L. IL. BUCHANAN, Vice-President 
Cc. E. HESTER, Assistant Cashier and Credit Manager 
W. W. BLOUNT, Assistant Cashier D. B. RENFRO, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN T. BIZE, Assistant Cashier ASHBY GIBBONS, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. CLAPP, Assistant Cashier S. W. McCORD, Assistant Cashier 
A. M. EDWARDS, Auditor 
K. M. KRUSE, Contact Man 
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Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


$5=£1 
Capital Subscribed ..................... $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves ...... 21,686,230 


Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1925 ... 299,098,130 


379 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms 





























Commerz-und Privat- Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 


and 


Two hundred twenty other places throughout Germany 


Capital and Surplus, R.M. 64,000,000 





All Banking Transactions 





Extensive Trade Information Service 





Cable address for main offices and branches 





“HANSEATIC” 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 





Over 1,650 Offices in 

England and Wales, and 

several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 





($5=£1.) 
$1,693,355,035 
$916,653,630 


(31st December. 1925.) 
DEPOSITS, &c. 
ADVANCES, &c. 





The Bank has Agents 
and Correspondents 
throughout the British 
Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is 
closely associated with the 
following Banks :— 





ITTYTUSSSUGTOESEGTEEGTGGTBESSGREE TATU SOSSSSNSITOODISUDNOOEDOGOGODTOOOODOBSDUTUNINODODDQOOOOOONNIUNOO 


§ 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand. Limited 

Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd 


: 
2 
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Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
tractive, scientifically arranged dis 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
partments. How this is done is 


described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


This book is not based on theory or | 


guess-work but is the result of many 


years’ study by the author and a care | 
ful investigation of the methods used | 
by banks and investment houses that | 


have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 






































Bankers Publishing Company, 

71 Murray Street, New York. 
You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $5.00 or return the book. 
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Banking 
Service in 

aking Canada, 

“a Newfoundland 


be: ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 
1 de | 


ie Is 





With 265 branches in Canada, 13 in Newfound- 
land, 10 in Jamaica and 9 in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, we are well equipped 
to handle the accounts of banks and corporations 
wishing to do business with these points. 





Capital Paid-Up - - $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - $19,500,000 
Total Assets over - $220,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
J. A. McLEOD, General Manager 





NEW YORK AGENCY - - - - 49 WALL STREET 
P. W. MURPHY and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


ULLAL 


LONDON BRANCH: 108 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—Midland Bank Limited, Bank of England, 
Royal Bank of Scotland 
New Yorx—Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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The National Bank of New Zealand Ltd 





= 
= Subscribed Capital, $30,000,000 
_  Paid-up Capital, $10,000,000 
z Reserve Fund, $10,000,000 
: Head Office 
: 8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, G. W. McINTOSH 











88 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 





= 
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| BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Formerly , 

| rova Charter, 183¢ - THE COLONIAL BANK. g.f°0?*PaRtament, 192: 
| with which are amalgamated 


| THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED 


Capital authorised £10,000,000 
i®Xapital subscribed £ 6,975,500 / 
Aapital paid up .../2:4,975,500 
Reserve Fund ......... £ 1,000,000 
Uncalled Capital £ 2,000,000 
; London Offices: 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 
29, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3; 37-39, King William Street, E.C.4; 
111, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Other Offices: 
LIVERPOOL—25, Castle Street. Manchester—21, York Street. 
HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agency)—44, Beaver Street. 
With over 400 Branches in 


British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape 
Province, Natal, Orange Free State, British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East 
Africa, South West Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Palestine and the Mauritius. 
The Bank acta ae Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign Banks 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital - - Lit. 300,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


Over 60 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 





ROME OFFICE 
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In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 

trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functions of a local 
bank, with its services closely inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 
community it serves. 
The New York Agency of this insti- 
tution, therefore, brings to American 
bankers and business men an inti- 
mate knowledge of Italian commerce 
and industry obtained by constant 
and direct relationship with these 
eighty Italian business centers. Foreign branches and affilia- 
tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 
exceptional breadth and scope. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY | 








Authorized Capital Lire 700,000,000 
Surplus Lire 500,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone John 1000 


Organized 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Company 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $550,000 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone John 4666 


| All Banking Facilities 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN,LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, JAPAN 








Capital Subscribed Yen 45,000,000 
Capital Paid Up. Yen 39,375,000 
HIROZO MORI, Esq., President 
Directors 
GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. 
DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. MASAKAZU SHUTO, Esq. 
Branches : 


JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 


TAIWAN—Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makong, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Taito, Toen, Tansui. 


CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Shanghai, Swatow. 
OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 


Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


K. YAMAMOTO, Agent 
London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 
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The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


Cable address: **Sumitbank” ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . . . Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Chief Managing Director 
S. IMAMURA, Esq., Managing Director K. OHDAIRA, Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 


Osaka (18) Tokyo (15) Yokohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 

Shimonoseki Mofji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Yanai Onomichi 

Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya ate 
Okayama 


Foreign Branches-— Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 
Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acfs as Trustee for Mortgz ge Bond, besides doing general Banking Business, 











THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed... . . . + Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up ... . . . « Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds (June 1925). . « . Yen 51,400,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 5 Honkawayacho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 


Home Branches: 


Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 

Bombay London New York Shanghai Sourabaya 
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The Bank of Chose 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . - . . Yen 40,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . © . . Yen 25,000,000 
Total Resources . . ~ <a . . Yen 547,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
Governor, S. SUZUKI Deputy Governor, J. YOKOBE 
Directors 
Y. KATAYAMA I. IUCHI M. HASHIMOTO T. KAKIUCHI 
Branches 
Japan Proper 
Tokyo Osaka Kobe 


Korea 
Seoul Fusan Taiku Mokpo 
Kunsan Chemulpo Pyengyang Chinnampo 
Wonsan Chungjin Hoilyong 


Manchuria 
Dairen Antung Ryojan Yingkow 
Liaoyang Mukden Tiehling Changchun 
Harbin Fuchiatien Kaiyuan Lupgchingtsun 


China Proper Siberia 
Tsingtao Shanghai Tientsin Viadivostok 


London Representative: 34 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 
New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
K. HIYAMUTA, Agent 


The Kajima Bank, Limited 


Established in 1888 


Yen 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : - +  30,200,000.00 
CAPITAL PAID UP. . . . « + «  18,875,000.00 
RESERVE FUNDS . . mS ... . . 6,400,000.00 
DEPOSITS (June 30, 1926) -. « « « SS 


Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Manroku Matsui, Esq., Managing Director 
Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Dir. Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Omura, Esq., Director 
Shikazo Sato, Esq., Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor 
Gihei Hoshijima, Esq., Auditor Tadanosuke Emura, Esq., Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches : 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


General Banking, Foreign Exchange and Trust 
Business Transacted 


New York Correspondents London Correspondents 


Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 

American Express Co. Midland Bank L4d. 

Irving Bank and Trust Co. Bank of London and South America, Ltd. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 











Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 


businezs transacted 


























and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 








Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, 
Vostizza, Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, 
Triccala, Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Plomari and Tripolitza 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 
The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branch in CONSTANTINOPLE 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 58,106,143 


of the above Dr. 25,000,000 are represented by assets of £1,000,000 evaluated at Dr. 25 
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Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


¥ Established by Royal Charter A.D. 18:24. 

BANKERS 
Capital Paid up £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666) 
Statutory Reserve Fund... f.21,117,340 “ ‘A (£1,759,778) 
Extraordinary Reserve Fund f.22,660,000 “ ” (21,888,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 


Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 

Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 

Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 

Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., LONDON. 
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| The Union Bank of Australia, Limited | 


a 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
} 
} 













CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED £10,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .............. £3,500,000] 

»500,000) | oeether £7,700,000 
RESERVE FUND £4,200,000) °2°ter_ £7,700 











RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors £7,000,000 






Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G. 8S. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 





197 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 







| 
In Victoria, 47; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 45; Western Australia, 21; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 48. 






Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 






The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 






| 
| Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 
| 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 
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Glyn, Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885 


incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


(Established before 1600) (Established 1809) 


BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents 


heed Office - 67, rn St lL enden, E..3 


Childs Branch - - 1, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 
Holts Branch ~~ - 3&4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S. W. 1 


Current and Deposit Accounts opened on the usual terms. 

The Bank has Agents or Correspondents in all the principal cities or towns throughout 
the World, and can provide Banking facilities for its customers wherever desired. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued on our Foreign Correspondents and Agents 
throughout the World. 

Currency Drafts obtained; Remittances mailed and Telegraphic Transfers made to all 
parts of the World. 

Foreign Currency Accounts opened. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds and Shares effected and custody of securities 
undertaken. 

Dividends, Annuities, etc., received; forms authorising their receipt supplied, and 
coupons collected for customers. 

Recovery of Income Tax and Preparation of Income and Super-tax Statements under- 
taken. The Bank has a special department to advise and assist customers on questions 
relating to Income and Super-tax. 

The duties cf Executors and Trustees undertaken. 

Navy and Prize Agents. Salvage claims preferred. 
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Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches in all the princi- 
pal towns and cities of 
Australia, at London (2), 
and Rabaul. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,432 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies at Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands Protecto- 
Head Office rate and other parts of the 
Sydney, N. S. W. Pacific. 





Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 
of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth. 


United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


June 30th, 1926 


General Bank Deposits - ° $183,646,534.89 
Other Items - - - - 57,620,820.09 
Savings Bank Deposits - - 2:27 ,688,026.54 


269,651,132.50 
$738,606,514.02 


Note Issue Department 





Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 


Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Governor . 





LL 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


en Ee With its +71 well distributed offices 
MELBOURNE provides a complete banking service 
—. throughout Australia, and is well 
Chief Manager: equipped for the transaction of all 
E. H. WREFORD ° . 
classes of foreign business. 


Deputy Chief Manager: 
JAMES WILSON 





Chief Inspector: 
J. A. G. HADLEY 


pve rota Authorised Capital (@ $5to£1) $50,000,000 
E. J. OSBORNE Capital Paid Up - - $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund : - $12,050,000 


| | LOTHBURY.Ec2 Total Assets March 1926 - $203,530,085 











it 


| Enelish, Scottish & Australian Bank, 


Limited 
Authorized Capital .... . . . $18,750,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . - « $11,250,000 
Further Liability of Shareholders -. « $7,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. . 2 « « wee 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


and 384 Branches and ‘Agencies in Australia 


Chief Office in Australia—Collins Street, Melbourne 


it 
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BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States 
NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
CHICAGO—First National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker National Bank. 
E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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It BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - -£4,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - « « - £3, 760, 000 


Reserve Liability of Prapeicters 
under the Charter - - - 












- £4,000,000 
£11,760,000 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 

EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 
West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 
Branches in Australia 




























VICTORIA Victoria, Contd. N.S. Wales, Contd. Queensland, Conti. 
Melbourne ; 394 & St. James Cootamundra Hughenden 
396 Collins St. ; 384 Corowa — wich 
Elizabeth St.; 71 Crook well pam 
Collins St. East Desrige x nee ” 
Brunswisk Forbes Oakey 
Glen Innes Richmond 
ulburn ee 






Grafton 
Grenfell Toogoolawah 
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CANADA: 























Principal Correspondents in North America 


alvern Hamilton Toowoomba 
Middle Brighton Warrnambool Howlon, Townsville 
Port Melbourne Welthvoot oo ~ SO. AUSTRALIA 
St. Kilda Yackandandah f -~4 
Williamstown arram Maitland (West) Mount ~ 
—— Yarrawonga Maitland (East) — — ss 
Benalla NEW SO. WALES }°TCe. bah Wirrabara. 
Beniige Sydney: Martin Muswellbrook wae USTRALIA 
i Place; 85 Pitt St.; arrabri Perth 
— 555 George St.So.; Narromine a 
‘ Wentworth Ave.; ewcas' oo 
Chiltern a Nowra y 
‘obram 236 William Street Orange Bunbury 
Corryong Bondi Junction Parkes | need 
Drouin Castlereagh St. Peak Hill nowaD ad 
Euroa Hurstville South Grafton Telecetlie 
Fish Creek —_ Stroud Moora 
Foster Leichhardt Tamworth Northam 
Geelong —— Tullamore Wagin 
Katamatite Wagga-Wagea Wickepin _ 
Kingston North Szyaney mt TASMANIA 
oroit (84 Mount 8t.) Young Hobart 
Korong Vale Petersham Burnie 
Korumburra Albury ap EEN =A Deloraine 
Leongatha Ballina risba Devonport 
Mirboo North Bathurst Brrtitnde Valley gal 
Mooroopna i Cairns Latrobe 
Morwe’ Bellingen Charters Towers Launceston 
Nathalia Berri, Chillagoe Sheffield 
Numurkab je ny! Cooyar Stanley 
Port Fairy Broken Hill Crow’s Nest Ulverstone 
Ratherglen Cessnock Herberton Wynya 
Branches in New Zealand 
Wellington Hamilton Napier Te Kuiti 
Ashburton Hastings New Plymouth Temuka 
Auckland Hawera Otal Te Puke 
Blenheim Invercargill Palmerston Nth. Timaru 
Christchurch Kaitaia Patea Waipawa 
Dannevirke Levin Raetihi Waipukuraa 
Dunedin anaia Rotorua Wairoa 
Eltham Mangonui Stratford Wanganui 
Featherston Marton Taihape Waverley 
Feilding Masterton Taumarunui Whakatane 
Gisborne t Tauranga Whangarei 
Gore Morrinsville Te Aroha 





UNITED STATES, Contd.: 














Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 





National City Bank of New York 
Continental & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
— poe ety Co eee 

“ = a ational Bank of the ublic, Chicago 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York Franklin Fourth Street Nat. Bk., Philadelphia 
Hanover National Bank, New York Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. ., San 
National Bank of Commerce, New York Francisco 




















Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 































THE 
| STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 








Authorised Capital - : : . : £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - : . . : £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital - - - : - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund - - - . . £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital’ - - - - - £6,687,495 

£11,809,995 





BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 








HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 
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Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH, SOUTH WEST and EAST AFRICA 





New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH and R. GIBSON, Agents 
Also representing \ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
in New York Bank of New South Wales i 


The New York Agency 


| ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
| Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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| /BANK or NEW SOUTH WALES 


| AUSTRALIA 
| Paid-up Capital - - 2% « «= $30.000,000 


| Reserve Fund- - - Jn lake ; - + 22,000,000 


| Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors - - ase pa 30,000,000 


$82, 82,000, 000 
Aggregate Assets, 30th p al 1925, $400,047,015 
OSCAR LINES, General Manager 
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New Auckland 
AUSTRALIA ¢ MELBOURNE ZEALAND 
Pop., 6.000.000; area, 2.974.581 sq. aunceston 61 BRANCHES 
miles; sheep, 80,110,000; cattle, 14,- TASMANIA 3 Brancues 


250,000; 1 2,400,000 WELLINGTON 
10, ¢ 10rses, 00, ¢ ;_ imports. : 
$785,500,000; exports, $805,600,000. HOBART Christchurch 
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SHISNADYV GNV S 


Annual Value of Australia’s Products > Dunedin 


Agriculture $405,625,000 
DUEL. s<deceene 514, 215.000 
Dairying .... 210,559,000 ° 
Minin ‘ 111.1 59, 500 
1.742,888,000 * Auckland | 


$2,984,446,500 ° 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
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In all Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Guinea and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


Agents in New York . National City Bank of New York 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 











Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker First 
National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


LONDON PARIS’ BRUSSELS’ LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, November 15, 1926 

















RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers.................... $132,063,097.92 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... 35,491,490.68 
i cisssachdscaictaplensincsiuaddaioaplei gia 15,046,692.00 
I iach esgic 21,024,524.35 
Loans and Bills Purchased _.00.0...2...---..esssseeesseee 361,131,256.05 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .................................. 3,256,800.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches _........... 13,487,083.92 
_ Credits Granted on Acceptances ...0...000..0...0000........ 44,381,777.02 
I ileal erin 8,021,092.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ............. 4,993,218.90 
$638,897,032.88 

LIABILITIES 
EY ie aE RE $25,000,000.00 
it dl hese dea ecobites 20,000,000.00 
EERE EE Ree 5,202,569.64 
$50,202,569.64 
Ee eT ener 375,000.00 
I alc cnonciniitiniecesinigtiie 13,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ......... 5,922,293.83 
Acceptances FRG AOR OR 44,381,777.02 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 13,907,988.40 
ke STEER aS ee 511,107,403.99 
$638,897,032.88 
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turns for the year 1926 are all in 
it is impossible to make a com- 
plete and accurate estimate of the eco- 
nomic history of the last twelve months. 
But enough is known to warrant the con- 
clusion that the year has been one of at 
least moderate prosperity. Many of the 
large corporations, including the rail- 
ways, have shown marked gains in their 
net earnings. Despite some recession in 
building and in the automotive indus- 
tries, activity in these lines has been well 
maintained. Politically the country re- 
mains untroubled. The agricultural sit- 
uation might be much better. 
Unfortunately, our relations with 
Europe seem less pleasant than they 
were a year ago, due chiefly to the debt 
controversy. Without entering further 
into this matter, which has been dis- 
cussed on both sides of the Atlantic with 
far too much bitterness, there is one 
phase of America’s present relation to 
Europe which should bear dispassionate 
discussion. Reference is made to our 
loans made to Europe for constructive 
expenditures. These loans have recent- 
ly come in for severe criticism. It is 
charged that the United States in making 
these loans seeks to bring Europe under 
| economic subjection to this country. Is 
| this view warranted by the facts? What- 
ever had been our attitude respecting 
the debts due us from Europe—had we 
canceled the entir.: sum—Europe would 
till have found itself impoverished by 
the war. and must have had recourse to 
foreign loans. Some part of these loans 
must come from the United States, be- 
cause France, Belgium, Germany—and 
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Editorial Comment 


AT THE END OF THE YEAR 


to a less extent England also—could not 
supply investment funds as they former- 
ly could. In fact, several of these coun- 
tries had changed from lenders to bor- 
rowers. 

Europe quite naturally feels resent- 
ment because we stayed out of the war 
so long, and cannot see the justice of our 
debt policy; but whatever may be the 
correct view of these matters, an im- 
poverished Europe, to some extent at 
least, must have turned to the United 
States for financial help. For, at what- 
ever stage we might have entered the 
war, and whatever might have been our 
course with respect to the debts, we must 
have come out of the conflict and its 
aftermath better prepared for making 
foreign loans than most of the countries 
involved in the great tragedy. Instead 
of regarding our lending ability in a 
spirit of hostility, might it not be better 
to look upon it as a source from which 
Europe could draw for help in its eco- 
nomic reconstruction? 

Before the Great War the United 
States had drawn heavily on the capital 
funds of Europe, and there were polit- 
ical agitators here who sought to make 
out a case of perpetual subserviency to 
foreign capital. Actually we used this 
capital advantageously to the lenders and 
to ourselves in effecting a more rapid 
development of our great natural re- 
sources than would otherwise have been 
possible. True. the situation in Europe 
is not exactly the same, though there is, 
to an extent, a need of capital there such 
as we formerly experienced. And if the 
capital which America is now able to 
supply is judiciously used, may we not 
805 
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reasonably hope that its employment will 
be measurably as beneficial in one case 
as in the other? 

In taking stock of the year, few things 
are of more importance than the finan- 
cial relations between Europe and the 
United States. Our foreign loans are 
already large in volume, and they are 
growing in popularity. But money can- 
not be profitably lent unless it benefits 
the borrower as well as the lender. The 
people of the United States, it is 
true, are inexperienced in international 
finance, but they understand this pri- 
mary principle. They have no wish to 
disregard it in making loans to any Euro- 
pean country. 


THE RUIN OF ABUNDANCE 


variably meant prosperity, for even 

if the increased output lowered 
prices, this was made up by the enlarged 
volume of salable farm products. Now 
big crops seem to spell disaster to the 
farmer. One year there is too much 
wheat, another too much corn. This 
year there is too much cotton. As meas- 
ured in terms of money, a big crop 
makes the poorer showing. For example, 
we raised in 1925 some 600,000,000 
more bushels of corn than in 1924, but 
the money value of the larger crop was 
some $300,000,000 less. Now, in figur- 
ing the money value of a farm product, 
we do not necessarily get at the real 
value. For instance, a farmer who in 
1925 raised double the amount of corn 
that he did in 1924 was not surely in a 
less favorable position on account of the 
increased crop, although the money value 
of his crop was less. But if—as was fre- 
quently the case—the farmer was feed- 
ing his corn to hogs or cattle, his posi- 
tion was distinctly better. Again, some 
figures have been given prominence of 
late showing that for the year ending 
June 30 last the farmers of the country 
earned 3.5 per cent. on their net invested 
capital. This is contrasted with an aver- 
age of one-half of 1 per cent. for the 


[ssa was when abundant crops in- 


last six years, but the improved earnings 
are attributed to a shrinkage in capital 
investment from $47,000,000,000 to 
$32,000,000,000. But we must bear in 
mind that the earlier figures cover a 
period of wild inflation in farm values, 
and if the prices of lands have shrunk 
about one-third, as above indicated, 
which explains the improved yield on the 
net investment in the last year as com- 
pared with the earlier period, the actual 
productive value of the land has not 
necessarily changed—it will produce no 
more nor less now than formerly. What 
is the truth of the matter? Simply that 
the farmer, along with the rest of the 
community, was caught by the specula- 
tive fever of 1919-20. Prices of farm 
lands were marked up beyond their real 
value. Now they have had to be marked 
down. 

The producer of cotton is less fortun- 
ate than the grower of grain and hay. 
He cannot feed his surplus cotton to his 
livestock, but must hold on to it in the 
hope of getting a more favorable price. 

But it would be unjust to seek to im- 
pose all the responsibility upon the 
farmer for the difficulties under which 
his occupation is conducted. He may 
be mistaken often in planting too large 
an acreage in the hope of making large 
profits from a certain crop, although an 
increased acreage by no means always 
imolies a larger crop any more than does 
a decreased acreage imvly the reverse. 
The uncertainties of the weather are 
often the deciding factor. Adequately 
to meet the needs of the community, to 
prevent that scarcity which would be a 
greater calamity than over-production, 
the farms of the country must produce 
a large annual surplus above domestic 
requirements and the probable demand 
for export. In producing this surplus 
the farmer is rendering a positive benefit 
to the community. and it is a service 
whose cost he finds himself unable to 
bear. The real question is, can a remedy 
be found for this situation which will be 
effectual without bringing even greater 
evils in its train? - 
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REMOVING TARIFF BARRIERS 


by the recent proncuncement of 

a large number of European 
bankers and industrialists in favor of the 
removal of existing tariff barriers. The 
manifesto in question also bore the sig- 
natures of several prominent American 
bankers. It is explained that these gen- 
tlemen attached their names to the docu- 
ment in the belief that it related to the 
countries of Europe only and had no 
reference to American tariff duties. 

Previous advocates of free trade in 
Europe have pointed out that this would 
not necessarily mean reduced rates on 
American goods exported to that quarter 
of the world, since the countries of 
Europe might adopt free trade among 
themselves without granting the same 
privilege to the outside world. In order 
to do this, however, existing treaties 
would have to be revised. 

The report under consideration is 
worthy of careful attention because of its 
character and the weighty names it bears. 
These gentlemen are men of affairs, and 
it must be supposed that they would not 
have given their approval to the views 
set forth in the document without first 
convincing themselves that they were of 
serious concern to the material welfare 
of the European countries. Here is one 
of the most significant statements of ihe 
manifesto: 

“There can be no recovery in Europe 
till politicians in all territories, old and 
new, realize that trade is not war but a 
process of exchange; that in time! of 
peace our neighbors are our customers, 
and that their prosperity 1s a condition 
of our own well-being. If we check 
their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power to 
purchase our goods is reduced. Restrict- 
ed imports involve restricted exports, and 
no nation can afford to lose its export 
trade. Dependent as we all are upon 
imports and exports, and upon the 
Processes of international exchange, we 
cannot view witho grave. concern a 


Gis interest has been aroused 





policy which means the impoverishnent 
of Europe.” 

The late war resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a number of new frontiers 
and multiplied international trade bar- 
riers at a time when greater freedom in 
the exchange of goods and services was 
highly desirable. We should have a sim- 
ilar situation in the United States if the 
country would split up into twenty or 
more different nations each with tariffs 
and other trade obstacles. Compared 
with the present situation, with free 
trade between the forty-eight states, a 
change of this character would be intol- 
erable. And no doubt the countries of 
Europe would, in the long run, greatly 
profit could they approximate the free- 
dom of trade among themselves now 
existing between the states of the Amer- 
ican Union. But there are so many dif- 
ferent nations, unlike in several im- 
portant respects, that any such develop- 
ment will be extremely difficult. 

But the document referred to contains 
wise admonitions to the peoples of 
Europe, and it is to be hoped that their 
influence may be productive of ultimate 
good. And here in America we may 
well begin to consider the wisdom of our 
own tariff policy in view of our changed 
international relations. 


A. B. A. AND BRANCH BANKING 


HE action of the American Bank- 

| ers Association at its annual con- 
vention at Los Angeles was disap- 
pointing to those who favor the restrict- 
tions upon branch banking provided for 
in the Hull Amendments to the McFad- 
den Bill now pending in Congress. . The 
association went on record in support: of 
a more liberal ‘branch banking policy, 
as generally ‘favored by the Senate 
amendments to the measure. Quite prob- 
ably this action reflected, to some extent, 
the local sentiment prevailing in Califor- 
nia, where branch banking has. obtained 
a stronger foothold than it has in. many 
other states. This propensity of; the 
action of the association to. be: colored 
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by local sentiment was long ago recog- 
nized, and by delegating authority to the 
executive council an attempt was made 
to overcome this tendency, though with- 
out complete success, since the action of 
the executive council was subject to re- 
versal by the conventions. It will be re- 
membered that as early as 1890 trouble 
developed over the attempt made at the 
convention in Kansas City to commit the 
American Bankers Association to the 
free coinage of silver. 

In whatever locality the conventions 
may be held there will be a tendency for 
local sentiment to predominate. This 
arises from the fact that the numbers 
attending the conventions will be largely 
drawn from the particular section of the 
country in which the convention may be 
held. The only way of overcoming this 
tendency would be to alter the composi- 
tion of the conventions by making them 
delegate affairs rather than mass meet- 
ings. There would be some advantages 
and some objections to such a change. 
It might be that a delegate convention 
would gain somewhat in dignity and im- 
portance by limiting the numbers in at- 
tendance at the conventions in propor- 
tion to state membership in the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association or to the mem- 
bers of the state bankers associations in 
the respective states, and a convention 
thus composed might overcome the ob- 
jection pointed out regarding the in- 
fluence of local sentiment on the conven- 
tions. Probably a delegate convention 
would be more truly representative of the 
banking sentiment of the entire country 
than are the present mass conventions 
composed of members representing in- 
dividual banks. On the other hand, by 
changing the character of the conven- 
tions they would lose one of their most 
popular features—the opportunity of 
large numbers of bankers getting to- 
gether each year and renewing their ac- 
quaintance. 

Judging from the action of the Los 
Angeles convention, the American 
Bankers Association does not wish 
branch banking limited in the ‘way pro- 


—_ 


vided for in the Hull Amendments. The 
proponents of these amendments claim 
that they would greatly limit the exten- 
sion of branch banking—some assertions 
have been made that they would forever 
put a stop to it—but while admitting 
that these amendments would put re- 
strictions on branch banking greater than 
contemplated by the Senate amendments, 
it is not likely that they would have any- 
thing like the deterrent effect claimed 
for them, for the simple reason that Con- 
gress lacks authority to limit branch 
banking as practiced by state banks un- 
less they are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS 


been so confusing in their results as 

the one held in November last. This 
is not particularly surprising, since there 
were no outstanding issues in the cam- 
paign. Presumably, the alleged dissatis- 
faction of the farmers with Republican 
policies was to reflect itself in a falling 
off of the votes for that party, but as a 
matter of fact the losses were most 
notable in states like New York and 
Massachusetts, where manufacturing is 
more important than farming. General: 
ly the Republican strength was fairly 
well maintained in the great agricultural 
sections of the country. States that are 
the chief beneficiaries of the protective 
policy of the Republican party displayed 
a surprising degree of ingratitude for 
favors received. 

But, as a matter of fact, the tariff 
did not cut much figure 1m the cam 
paign one way or the other. Undoubt- 
edly, the Republicans lost through the 
customary reaction of an off year. There 
is nothing new in a defeat sustained by 
an Administration in the middle of a 
term. Such defeats are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The results of the election may fore’ 
shadow what will happen in 1928, but 
it would be hazardous to accept them as 
a sure harbinger of Democratic trivmph 


P= elections in recent years have 
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at that time. For exampie, Massachu- 
setts elected a Democratic Senator to 
succeed Senator Butler, but would hardly 
vote against Mr. Coolidge should he be 
a candidate for re-election. Unless Mr. 
Smith should himself be a candidate for 
the Presidency, New York may go Re- 
publican in 1928 as it has done frequent- 
ly in recent Presidential campaigns. 
There is strong ground for believing, 
however, that Governor Smith’s personal 
popularity would win the state for him 
should he be the nominee of his party 
for the Presidency two years hence. 
Whether he would be elected is, of 
course, another matter. 

It had been supposed that candidates 
for the Senate who had made heavy out- 
lays in their primary campaigns would 
fare badly in the November polling, but 
they did nothing of the sort. They came 
through with flying colors. It remains 
to be seen what view the Senate itself 
will take of their liberal cash outlays in 
procuring their nominations. There 
have been occasional spasms of virtue in 
that distinguished body, causing the re- 
jection of elected members who had used 
money too lavishly to procure their elec- 
tion. 

The direct primary has been charged 
with responsibility for heavy campaign 
expenditures, and the charge is not with- 
out foundation. It would seem, in theory 
at least, that if aspirants for public of- 
fice were popular, the direct primary 
would afford an easy means for the peo- 
ple to choose their favorite, and that no 
great outlay of money would be re- 
quired. In practice, however, it does not 
work out that way. The average poli- 
tician must work hard and make large 
legitimate cash expenditures to make 
much headway in politics. 

Wet enthusiasts rejoice over the re- 
sults of the November elections as indi- 
cating an early modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, and there is an unmistakable 
reaction against drastic prohibition. But 
in estimating the trend of sentiment 
against prohibition, it must be borne in 
mind that many of the “drys” did not 


take the referendum proposals seriously. 
In the early future a real battle may be 
expected between the “wets” and the 
“drys,” but an immediate modification 
of the Volstead Act is not yet in sight. 
Still further off is the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


DEATH OF EX-COMPTROLLER 
WILLIAMS 


HE recent death of John Skelton 
Williams, at his home in Virginia, 
recalls his stormy career as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. That office 
has been occupied by a number of men 
experienced in banking and public life, 
and with few exceptions these gentle- 
men discharged the duties of the office 
without attracting much public notice. 
Mr. Williams was the most conspicuous 
of these exceptions. He was frequently 
in controversy with the banks and often 
broke into print. His administration of 
his office never lacked vigor, but was not 
conspicuous for the display of a judicial 
temperament. It is no small tribute to 
his services as Comptroller that the late 
Thomas P. Kane, long Deputy Comp- 
troller, was one of Mr. Williams’ staunch 
defenders. In fact, Mr. Kane declared 
that he himself was largely responsible 
for some of the actions for which Mr. 
Williams was most severely criticised. To 
recall these controversies in detail at the 
present time would serve no useful pur- 
pose. They belong to the history of the 
Comptroller’s Bureau. 

Perhaps the vigor displayed by Mr. 
Williams in the administration of his of- 
fice had a tonic effect upon the nativnal 
banks whose effects may be more wr 
less lasting. It can hardly be said that 
the various occupants of the Comptrel- 
ler’s office have exercised greater vigilance 
in the discharge of their duties than was 
required for a strict enforcement of the 
banking laws. They have, in some in- 
stances, erred rather on the side of 
leniency toward recalcitrant banks. No 
such criticism could justly be made 
of Mr. Williams. If a bank offended 
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against the law or the regulations of the 
Comptroller's Bureau, he went after it 
with a promptness and energy which left 
no doubt of his purpose to bring the 
offender to book. No doubt, in carrying 
out his measures he was harsher than 
necessary and perhaps just a little too 
fond of making public the shortcomings 
of the banks. He was fortiter in re but 
not suaviter in modo. His actions some- 
times laid him open to the charge of 
vindictiveness, and perhaps without jus- 
tification. Even after his retirement 
from office he continued attacking cer- 
tain banking and financial practices with 
his accustomed vigor. It cannot be said 
that he was generally popular with the 
banks he supervised, but history will 
probably give him a high rank for ef- 
ficiency in the administration of the 
Comptroller’s Bureau, accompanied with 
unnecessary harshness. 

Mr. Williams had experience in bank- 
ing, and was also prominent in railway 
management. 


DIMINISHING TRADE WITH 
EUROPE 


OT long ago Mr. Mellon, Secre- 
N tary of the Treasury, declared 
that Europe is our best customer. 

This has long been true, for our total 
export trade was steadily to that part 
of the world to the extent of 50 per cent. 
and upward. But in the last year, while 
exports to other parts of the worid have 
been increasing, we are sending goods to 
Europe in a diminishing volume. In 
view of the loans made to the various 
countries of Europe, a contrary situa- 
tion might have been expected, since it 
is the common supposition that loans to 
foreign countries are made largely in the 
form of export of commodities. It is held 
further, that the loan usually represents 
an export already made. Whatever 


—_. 


may be the correctness of these views, 
the fact remains that in the face of in- 
creasing loans to Europe, our exports to 
that part of the world are declining while 
exports to all other parts are increasing. 
It would thus appear that the decreased 
purchasing power of Europe, due to the 
impoverishment arising from the war, 
has not been offset by American loans 
made to the various European countries. 
If we expect to maintain the usual 
volume of exports to Europe, we shall 
have to keep on making loans and prob 
ably to increase them unless we are will- 
ing to see a further decline in our exports 
to that quarter. 

While our exports to Europe have 
been falling off, our imports have been 
increasing. This may be due, in part, 
to payments of principal and interest 
on loans—such payments being made in 
the shape of commodities exported by the 
debtor countries—and it in part is due 
to efforts of several countries to increase 
their exports and reduce their un- 
favorable balance of trade. The exchange 
situation in France, Italy, and in some 
other countries, will render such a policy 
imperative for a long while to come. 

The effect of this situation upon our 
own producers is not to be ignored, for 
we cannot view with unconcern the 
falling off of trade with “our best cus 
tomer.” Producers of grain, cotton, beef 
and pork, as well as manufacturers, are 
vitally interested in the sustained buying 
power of Europe, and whatever we may 
be able to contribute toward this end, 
whether it be in the form of economic or 
political co-operation, is manifestly in 
our own interest. Altruists may not like 
this practical view of the matter, but 
they need to be reminded that to main- 
tain the buying and selling power of 
nations constitutes one of the most ef 
fective means-of promoting the welfare 
of mankind. 
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THE NEW CHALLENGE TO OUR TARIFF 
POLICY 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 


In this article Dr. Willis challenges our national tariff policy on the basis of our changed 
international position. As a creditor nation, he states, the United States must ultimately be 
paid in goods and this is obviously impossible if we insist in shutting our doors to the 
products of other countries. Dr. Willis was for seven years editor of the Journal of Commerce 
He was the first secretary of the Federal Reserve Board and was an expert adviser to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives when the Underwood tariff bill was 
being considered. 


ITHIN the last month, wholly our tariff policy in any way. And yet 
without expectation on the the challenge to our existing system of 


part of the politicians of the duties raised by this manifesto, and more 
country at large, the question of our fundamentally still by the facts on which 
commercial policy has been suddenly it rests, remains. What is it? 
brought before the nation in an arrest- 
ing manner. A group of men of busi- PUBLIC OPINION AND THE TARIFF 
ness and finance, drawn from all of the 
chief industrial countries and represent- The average man, of course, knows 
ing a wholly unique consensus of opin- that we have in this country a very heavy 
ion, have put their names to a tariff set of import duties, and that they have 
manifesto in which they have sharply increased greatly of recent years. But 
called attention to the dangers which the he has been led to think that they are 
world confronts at this moment by rea- necessary in order to protect our market 
son of the growth of unprecedented, not against the inroads of the “pauper labor” 
to say outrageous, barriers to the move- of Europe. After the war, he was told 
ment of goods and persons between the that the disorganization of exchange was 
trading countries of the earth. Soforce- so great that Europeans were practically 
ful has been the expression of opinion willing to give goods away, or almost 
thus uttered as to arouse the jaded minds that, in order to get them out of the 
even of those who have long been in- country and that it was absolutely neces- 
clined to view the tariff question as a sary that we should have a very high 
closed incident. The interest in the mat- schedule of duties in order to protect 
ter has been widespread and evident ourselves. So stale, flat, and unprofit- 
enough to call forth from the Secretary able has tariff discussion become of re- 
of the Treasury a lengthy attempt at cent years that it has been a matter of 
vindication of the protective principle. utmost difficulty to induce the average 
In this and other writings, it has been citizen to give any consistent attention 
set forth that the tariff manifesto had to it. He knows of course that as a 
and could have application only to Euro- result of tariff protection it is often 
pean conditions. It did not and could possible for industrial combinations to 
not apply to the United States. Europe raise the prices he has to pay for goods, 
had a set of primary economic interests and that through the medium of price- 
and fundamental economic conditions, so fixing associations, many of them have 
the arvument ran, totally different from done so. Nevertheless he has become 
those recognized in and by the United habituated to the idea that the “cld tax 
States. We must not think of changing jis the best tax” and that changes in the 
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tariff invariably destroy prosperity. As 
for the business man, even when he is 
opposed to high rates of duty on raw 
material, he is not infrequently so fearful 
of any shock to existing conditions that 
he is very suspicious of any proposal for 
a change. The Democratic party, which 
from time to time has featured the tariff 
as a “paramount issue,” has found it a 
very unprofitable piece of political cap- 
ital, partly no doubt because the party 
has itself included within its own mem- 
bership about as many ardent protec- 
tionists as has the Republican, partly 
because the average man has fallen into 
the habit of regarding Democratic at- 
tacks on the tariff as mere sound and 
fury signifying nothing. So, the whole 
tariff issue has of recent years fallen to 
a very low estate, and has largely lost 
the economic interest which two or three 
decades ago, was so strongly centered 
in it. 


It was perceived by a few observers, 
soon after the close of the World War, 
that an entirely new situation would 
very shortly develop as regards the tariff, 
and that at some early date the United 
States would probably have to revise its 
policies. About eight years have now 
elapsed since the Armistice, and every 
succeeding year has shown that such re- 
vision was becoming a more and more 
urgent need. Reasons for that opinion 
have been found in several phases of the 
situation, but of these a few stand out 
more conspicuously than others. First 
of all, the entire economic position of 
the United States with respect to the 
rest of the world has changed. The war 
left us with a manufacturing capacity 
that was a good deal ahead of our do- 
mestic consumable power, probably (ac: 
cording to expert estimates) about 20 
per cent., so that the finding of foreign 


Table I. 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports— 
Total (domestic and foreign) 
To— 


All other, total 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Total exports of domestic merchandise 


DE a ciding aiincdeeaeade cued sakes amass 


Raw materials 


Imports— 
Total 


All other 
Foodstuffs . 


Years ended June 30--——— 
1910-1914 
average 1922 1925 
3,771 4,865 


2,068 2,660 
1,704 2,203 
551 658 
536 845 
480 458 
84 167 
52 77 





3,700 4,778 


e<enee 1,144 1,061 


933 1,401 
412 646 
1,211 1,670 





2,608 3,824 


831 1,171 
1,778 2,654 
635 903 
927 1,452 
407 701 
639 767 


Quantitative indexes—Growth of trade, eliminating 


price changes (1913100): 


re jabs eth gaeaere 


116 16314 137 
137 161 
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markets, which had formerly been a kind 
of “extra” or “frill,” in many manufac- 
turing plants, had now become a neces- 
sity. The war also left us practically lead- 
ers in the capital market of the world, 
so that it became absolutely essential 
for us to move forward with our trade 
if we were going to meet the borrowing 
requirements of others. Other countries 
did not want to borrow cash here, but 
they did desire goods of all kinds, and 
their borrowings took the form of pur- 
chases in this market. The natural re- 
sult of this state of things has of course 
been a recognition that, as long as we 
had to pay high tariff duties on the 
materials used in making the articles we 
shipped abroad, we were at a correspond- 
ing disadvantage in our lending opera- 
tions, just as we were in our competition 
with other countries in mere selling. In 
other words, the entire economic posi- 
tion of the United States as a competitor 
in the world market had changed. This 
external change, moreover, has come 
about at a time when great changes 
were already occurring in the internal 
position of the United States. It had 
long been primarily agricultural, but for 
a good while before the World War it 
had been shifting over into a pre- 
dominantly manufacturing state. The 
war and its consequences retarded other 
countries in their industrial growth and 
at the same time accelerated the growth 
of the United States. The precise effect 
of this situation on our trade can be 
seen from Table I including figures which 
have been recently published by the De- 
partment of Commerce to show the 
movement of our foreign business. 

These figures are sufficient to show 
conclusively not only the enormous en- 
largement of our trade as compared with 
pre-war conditions but also the develop- 
ment of a huge balance in our favor— 
reduced during the current year, but 
reduced primarily for very special rea- 
sons, such for example as the sharp 
changes in prices which have occurred in 
sundry essential staples which we import 
largely from abroad. 


WHAT IS OUR POLICY? 


We have not, however, changed our 
commercial attitude in any respect ex- 
cept to intensify it. Before the war, we 
were already a most highly protected 
country. The war itself amounted to 
almost 100 per cent. protection as long 
as it lasted, and since the war we have 
established, in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act, a schedule of duties which in its 
leading features is much higher than we 
had ever before put into operation. Not 
only is it actually higher, but it contains 
provisions of an obscure sort which in 
practice make the rates much more 
onerous even than the nominal figures 
that are set by law. In order, however, 
to give a reasonable general comparison 
between the actual duties paid “ad 
valorem”, (as distinct from those nom- 
inally imposed) under the present tariff 
law, and those which have been paid 
under previous laws, the following table 
has been compiled: 


AVERAGE “AD VALOREM” RATE OF 
DUTY PAID ON GOODS 


Dutiable only 


41.27 
40.16 
40.08 
37.63 
33.46 
31.61 
28.80 
26.28 
23.65 
21.27 
26.40 
29.46 
38.07 
1923 15.18 36.17 
1924 15.24 37.39 

The average “ad valorem” rate collected 
varies in accord with changes in the volume 
and kind of goods imported. Today we are 
importing more than 2! times as much as 
before the war and more raw materials than 
ever yet our average “ad valorem” rate is 
nearly as high on dutiable goods as it ever 
was. This means correspondingly heavier 
total burdens. 


Free 
and dutiable 
20.29 
18.58 
17.69 
14.88 
12.49 
10.26 

9.10 
7.01 
5.79 
6.20 
6.38 
11.47 
14.68 


Year 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


(six mos.) 


So far as expressions of national policy 
uttered by public men are concerned, it 
would moreover be difficult to find a 
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period in which more positive adherence 
to a highly protective policy was avowed. 
Even at the present moment Secretary 
Mellon as well as others point to the 
tariff as being literally essential to 
American prosperity and to the welfare 
of American labor. It is asserted with- 
out qualification that in the absence of 
duties, if anything higher than those 
now charged, favorable conditions in 
business cannot be expected to main- 
tain themselves. 


IS A CHANGE OF FRONT NECESSARY? 


What reason can there be for running 
counter to the assertions of those whose 
names have become in many cases 
“blessed words” in the mouths of the 
American people? The first fact which 
calls for consideration has been furnished 
in the table already given which has 
shown that the United States is already 
an enormous exporter with a heavy 
normal balance of exports over imports. 
There is a second however which is of 
equal cogency. This is found in the 


change which has taken place in the 
position of the United States from that 
of a borrower to a lender of capital. 
Shortly after the opening of the World 
War, the Federal Reserve Board which 
was then newly appointed and was fac 
ing a very severe drain of gold out of 
the country made a careful canvass of 
the indebtedness situation. It found that 
the United States probably owed at 
that time about $4,000,000,000. This 
sum was represented by stocks, bonds, 
bank balances and other obligations of 
like kind, title to which was held abroad. 
It is not necessary to rehearse the various 
factors which led to the entire reversal of 
this position as a debtor country, but it 
is enough to say that our enormous Gov- 
ernment loans during the war complete: 
ly altered it while since the conclusion 
of the struggle we have built up an- 
other enormous body of private and cor- 
porate claims upon foreign countries. 
The situation is now substantially as in- 
dicated in Table II up to the close of 
ivz?: 

For the year 1926, preliminary esti- 


Table IT. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD AT END OF 
CALENDAR YEARS 1923, 1924, and 1925 
(Millions of dollars) 


Regions 
At end of 1923 (revised): 


SNE ait hieissouirdiie bile ga Wea tines we 
RF SE ee ee a er ere 
Canada and Newfoundland ............ 


Asia, Australia, Africa, and rest of world 


ES ot = ee ee arte Pree 


At end of 1924 (revised): 
Europe 


Asia, Australia, Africa, and rest of world 


I eas a ata chante ees wih ardvsioks leeches ala 


At end of 1925: 
Europe 


SESE ETO CET TEE ET 
Canada and Newfoundland ............ 


Asia, Australia, Africa, and rest of world 


EEE PT TET 
Canada and Newfoundland ............ 











Industrial 
Govern- securities 
ment-guar- and direct 
anteed ob- invest- 
ligations ments Total 
See ne ee 950 350 1,300 
A ahd Sadia tna 610 3,150 3,760 
SI oe NO: 1,050 1,400 2,450 
ee eileen wae 360 235 595 
sap i ohana ae 2,670 5,485 8,105 
tee we awe 1,500 400 1,900 
Lise be men 840 3,200 4,040 
Lpmacanenatca an 1,100 1,500 2,600 
ace ara ae 440 250 690 
Pena Ray 3,880 5,350 9,230 
ak acaaeaae 1,825 675 2,500 
haunawere’ 910 3,300 4,210 
eae eee 1,175 1,650 2,825 
a sca plait Rise 520 350 870 
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mates indicate an additional growth of 
our investment by about $1,200,000,000 
with probably an additional $400,000,- 
000 representing credits of various kinds, 
the net outcome being a total claim upon 
foreign countries of probably $12,000,- 
000,000. This figure of course does not 
make any allowance for international 
ownership of land or natural objects, 
which we may assume to have changed 
considerably in the same direction as our 
ownership of securities, while the owner- 
ship of land and natural objects in this 
country by foreigners has probably not 
increased very greatly. Of course all 
this has nothing to do with the war debt 
of about $11,000,000,000 or a little less 
owed to the United States Government 
by foreign countries. Part of this we 


have practically agreed to cancel under 
our debt funding treaties, but even leav- 
ing the war debt entirely out of account 
it would seem that from a net indebted- 
ness of about $4,000,000,000 in 1913, the 
United States has today a claim of about 
$12,000,000,000, a chanye in position 


therefore of about $16,000,000,000. If 
the war debts be included, a correspond- 
ing increase of course would have to be 
made in the estimate. We should be 
safe in saying that the balance in our 
favor on interest account beginning with 
1927 will be not less than about $400,- 
000,000 for interest and dividends and 
about $200,000,000 for payments under 
the war debts agreements so that we have 
annually to receive at least $600,000,000 
on this score instead of paying possibly 
$200,000,000 to foreigners as at the be- 
ginning of 1914. We are today a reg- 
ular exporter of capital. Almost the 
only free capital market in the world is 
found in the United States. We shall 
continue to export capital, or in popular 
Phrase, to “lend money” and that means 
that we must in some way allow foreign 
countries to pay us the interest. Up to 
date we have been allowing them to pay 
us by giving us more bonds. Is there a 
limit to that process? 

There have also been some other very 
Important changes in our balance of 
trade. During the war many kinds of 


business were greatly developed here in- 
cluding the business of financing, insur- 
ing and shipping goods. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has prepared a so- 
called international balance sheet which 
furnishes (for the end of 1925) an al- 
location of items on the “current” side. 
(See Table III.) 

It will be observed that this balance 
sheet makes allowance for a number of 
the new factors in our balance of trade, 
including such things as motion picture 
royalties and the freight charged for 
sending, in our newly established fleet 
of merchant vessels, our goods abroad. 
But there are various other businesses 
such as insurance to be added. Exactly 
what share these classes of business now 
have in the establishment of the balance 
of trade of the United States it would 
be difficult to say, but it is certain that 
they have a quite considerable share. 
Various estimates on the subject other 
than those of the Government have been 
made although none probably that is 
very close to the mark. However ac- 
cording to the consensus of opinion, it 
would seem likely that we receive in the 
United States possibly as much as $50,- 
000,000 annually for intangible services 
in banking and in financing the move- 
ment of goods to foreign countries. On 
insurance account complete figures are 
unavailable but total sums transmitted 
(net) by American branches of foreign 
fire and marine insurance companies to 
their home offices are averaging about 
$12,000,000 annually—an item to be 
offset against our net earnings on other 
accounts. While, of course, it is perfect- 
ly true that compensating payments on 
all scores are sent abroad by American 
customers, at the present time it is ap- 
parently safe to believe that our net bal- 
ance on these accounts (services) is not 
less than $50,000,000. As for tourist 
expenses, the balance is heavily against 
us, and the same of course is true with 
remittances made by immigrants. On 
tourist account we probably have a nor- 
mal adverse balance of about $600,000,- 
000, and on the immigrant remittance ac- 
count not far from one half that sum 
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Table III. 


ESTIMATED COMPARATIVE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEARS 1924 and 1925 
(Millions of dollars) 


Visible current items: 


Merchandise 


Invisible current items: 
Interest on inter-Allied debt 
Private interest and dividends 
Ocean freights 
Governmental payments 
Services to tourists 
Charitable and missionary expenditures 
Immigrants’ remittances 
Motion-picture royalties 


Total, invisible current items 


1924 
Bal- 
ance 


1925 


Credit Debit Credit Debit 


3,651 +970 4,934 4,268 





coos F159 
150 +305 
68 +8 
5 
600 —500 


i Moe > | 
300 


—300 
+70 





1,178 +318 





Total, current items other than gold and 


silver 


Figuring up everything except specic 
it would seem highly probable that there 
is a net average balance in favor of the 
United States, i. e., that the United 
States has to receive from abroad net, 
possibly $1,000,000,000. Even accord- 
ing to the figures of the Government, we 
had in 1925 an “income available for in- 
vestment overseas” of $987,000,000. Of 
course this sum must be considered with 
the amounts which we have lately been 
receiving from some foreign countries 
for everything, there seems to be no way 
made all allowances and have accounted 
for everything, there seems to b no ways 
of escaping the conclusion that at the 
present time we have normally claims 
upon foreign countries amounting an- 
nually to somewhere between $800,- 
000,000 and $1,200,000,000, which can 
be met only through one of two methods: 
(1) the shipment of goods (or gold) to 
us in excess of what we send abroad or 
(2) continuous borrowing of more and 
more funds in this market (by for- 
eigners) in order to meet interest and 
other payments due here. Of course 
there is a very distinct limit to the latter 
possibility. 


4,829 +652 5,864 +323 
WHAT IS THE LIMIT TO INTEREST 


PAYMENTS? 


But what is that limit? The answer 
can be furnished in a number of ways. 
One limit is afforded by the amount of 
the borrowing power of foreigners in this 
market. As more and more foreign 
bonds are floated here, American citi- 
zens become more and more doubtful and 
chary about the advisability of purchases. 
It will not be at all out of the question 
to exhaust the borrowing capacity of 
foreign countries in the United States 
at a comparatively early date. There 
is another sort of limit which needs to 
be definitely contemplated. That 1s 
found in the extent of the continued 
ability of Americans to go without the 
actual interest. Think of this matter in 
the case of the individual: Suppose that 
A has lent $1000 to B. The latter 1s 
solvent but in need of capital, and when- 
ever an interest day arrives he offers A 
his note with interest instead of giving 
A cash. This process, of course, can be 
continued, with the best will in the 
world on the part of A, only as long as 
A has a surplus available for lending 
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Let him get out of work or have an 
urgent need of money, and he will de- 
cline to lend further. Very much the 
same situation may and does exist in 
international trade. Due to business 
depression followed by unemployment, 
war or other factors, the time may come 
when a nation is no longer ready with 
capital funds to lend to others. Then 
a situation is produced in which the 
others must pay it in cash or goods. We 
have an illustration of this surt within 
our own memory. At the opening of 
the war, Great Britain suspended her 
advances to other countries and asked 
them to settle. One result was incon- 
venience, stringency, and even panic in 
a number of the countries. In that case, 
the settlement was however entirely pos- 
sible of accomplishment. We ourselves 
sent much gold to Great Britain; and 
later on, great quantities of goods which 
were very welcome on account of the 
war situation. Now assuming that noth- 
ing of this kind occurs in the relation- 
ship between America and other coun- 
tries, but that, due to business depres- 
sion or need of capital at home, we 
should cease lending abroad and begin to 
ask for payment—what would our cus- 
tomers do or say? They certainly could 
not pay us in cash, since we ourselves 
have about the only supply of free funds 
that is available in the world today. They 
would have to offer to pay us in goods, 
and we should have to face the same old 
question whether we were willing to be 
paid or not. There is another way in 
which this same question of a limit to 
borrowing and lending power is raised. 
That way is noted when a borrowing 
country reaches the point at which it 
can no longer borrow to advantage—the 
point at which it recognizes that further 
borrowing will bankrupt it and that 
what it must do is to make use of the 


funds it has already received in such a 
way as to produce goods which it can 
sell abroad and thereby liquidate its ob- 


ligations. Such a point has already been 
reached in a few countries, and it is not 


at all out of the question that it should 


be shortly reached in a number of others. 
Suppose that it should be arrived at in a 
considerable number of countries, what 
should we then say? 


EVENTUAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Obviously when such a point is 
reached, a situation develops which has 
long been foreseen by the older writers 
on economic theories. In those circum- 
stances, whether it be from actual in- 
ability to make industry produce or from 
a feeling that further borrowing is not 
economic in its nature, the country 
which has previously borrowed becomes 
a non-importer of capital and insists 
upon paying its debts to the outer world 
by the shipment of goods. Long before 
that time arrives, it often happens that 
the borrowing country begins to send 
coin abroad. But we are dealing now 
with a very special condition of economic 
society in which the United States has 
already absorbed a very large share of 
all the coin that is available in the world 
at large. So for practical purposes what 
we must expect is that we shall our- 
selves either consent to receive goods or 
we shall go without getting payment on 
our bonds and other claims upon foreign 
countries and their business men. In 
other words, at that time, bonds would 
go to default, if we should persist in our 
present policy with respect to import 
trade. Of course the foregoing discus’ 
sion presents a somewhat extreme picture 
of the situation that might be expected 
to develop. In actual life such condi- 
tions do not arrive suddenly or without 
warning. but are usually the product of 
slowly working forces which take their 
time in actually coming to a head. Asa 
result, the real course of events is char- 
acterized long before any general break- 
down of credit occurs by a slow rotting 
or crumbling of the foundations of 
credit. Some bonds become bad or go to 
default, others are evidently in difficul- 
ties and still others suffer from suspicion. 
There is a general deterioration of the 
entire structure of credit. 
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WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF 
TARIFF CHANGES? 


Let us now look fairly at the question, 
what would happen if we were to cut 
our tariff or tell foreign countries that 
in effect we should be glad to do more 
business with them? Protectionists of 
the extreme school would undoubtedly 
say that the result would be the familiar 
“flood of goods,” swamping our indus- 
tries and absolutely closing up American 
factories. In such a case business would 
suffer, prosperity would disappear, and 
we should be overwhelmed by the com- 
petition of European countries. We 
need not terrify ourselves very much 
with this line of thought. One of the 
best correctives of it is to look at the 
price levels of the principal countries. 
The accompanying table gives recent 
wholesale prices for Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States: 


Great United 
Britain Germany States 


August 1925 156 132 160 
January 1926 151 120 156 
February 1926 149 118 155 
March 1926 144 118 152 
April 1926 144 123 151 
May 1926 145 123 152 
June 1926 146 125 152 
July 1926 149 127 151 
August - 1926 149 127 149 


From this showing it is clear that the 
United States today has a lower price 
level than either of the other countries, 
when freights and other costs are con- 
sidered. Singular to relate, its price level 
is falling, while that of Great Britain is 
rising and that of Germany is, if any- 
thing, also tending upward. There is 
hardly a country today in which the 
United States cannot compete, so far as 
the major industries are concerned. It 
is perfectly true that we import large 
quantities of goods and would import 
more if they were not so expensive, but 
we do not import them because they are 
so much cheaper than American goods. 
On the contrary, many people appear 
to buy them because they are expensive, 


or more usually because they represent 
some fashionable trend or new fancy 
which makes them attractive for the mo 
ment. If we were to make a material 
cut in the tariff we should undoubtedly 
increase our receipts of goods from 
abroad. We should also increase our 
consumption of foreign goods. To some 
extent we should possibly reduce our 
tourist expenditures abroad, but in the 
main the effect would be to enable for- 
eign countries to sell here more largely. 
It may well be that if such reductions 
were hastily or indiscriminately or un- 
wisely made, the result might be bad 
for individual industries or plants of the 
variety often referred to as “tariff-fed.” 
These would be few in number, and the 
net result of such a reduction would be 
about as beneficial to most as it would be 
helpful to the consumer himself. Many 
plants which are now cut off from get- 
ting partly manufactured materials 
abroad, or which would like to buy more 
largely of semi-finished goods for re- 
manufacturing would find their opera- 
tions greatly enlarged, since they could 
reduce prices, while the rank and file of 
industries would not find themselves 
damaged, nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the consumer would give up 
buying American products and turn to 
those of foreign origin. He would prob- 
ably enlarge his consumption in some di- 
rections quite materially. If such tariff 
reductions were handled in the right way 
through appropriate negotiations with 
foreign countries, a correspondingly 
larger field for our goods abroad would 
be opened. If it be asked why in that 
case there should be any real ground for 
fear, the answer is that there is no more 
ground for any such fear than there is 
with respect to the trade betwen Illinois 
and New York. Everyone desires to see 
that trade increased and nobody fears 
the bad effects of it. There would be 
no more reason for fearing the effects to 
be anticipated from a growth of trade 
with foreign countries, properlv handled 
and safely developed, as it should be. 
with the right kind of supervision anc 
negotiation. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR TARIFF REVISION 


There is one phase of the whole situa- 
tion which deserves some very careful 
consideration. This is the responsibility 
which was assumed by our lawmakers 
when the present tariff went into effect. 
It will be recalled that at that time, 
European exchanges were in a very dis- 
organized condition, Germany particular- 
ly being so badly demoralized owing to 
the depreciation of the mark that it was 
practically out of the question to know 
what her currency was worth from one 
hour to the next. In these circumstances 
our public men very properly felt that 
the effort to fix tariff rates was wholly 
out of the question because they might 
and probably would, almost without no- 
tice, be thrown out of joint with condi- 
tions as a result of further depreciation 
abroad. So the so-called “flexible tariff” 
sections of the Fordney-McCumber Act 
were inserted. The President was given 
power by these sections to change rates 
by 50 per cent. whenever he saw fit. It 
was expressly stated on many occasions 
by those who were concerned with the 
tariff that these flexible sections would 
be used for the purpose of readjusting 
rates. It was frankly admitted that the 
so-called cost of production basis of rates 
had proven unavailable, largely, it was 
said, on account of the shifty character 
of European currencies, and from this 
the statement was naturally deduced 
that a considerable margin or variation 
in rates would be desirable in order to 
give a reasonable latitude for changing 
our tariff duties as foreign conditions 
changed. It was definitely promised that 
as foreign currencies became more stable 
and better adjusted to gold, rates on 
goods coming from those countries would 
be curtailed under the flexible tariff. 
Nothing of the kind has been done but 
as is well known the Tariff Commission 
has, instead, allowed itself to get into a 
condition of almost continuous warfare. 
Practically no changes whatever have 
been made. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


It is well in closing this discussion to 
restate very briefly the way in which the 
problem presents itself to the observer 
of our foreign trade and international 
position. First of all the United States 
has a long standing policy of protection 
under which our industries have been 
developed and to which our price level 
and other economic relationships have 
been been adjusted. Probably the dis- 
position to change or alter it has never 
been less pronounced nor less well 
marked than it is at the present time. 
Secondly, our international position has 
enormously changed during and since the 
war in two ways—we have become 
great exporters and powerful competitors 
of other countries in almost every market 
and we have become practically the only 
source from which large supplies of fluid 
capital are being drawn. This means 
that we must in the nature of the case 
provide some way by which we will 
allow ourselves to be paid for our goods 
and our funds. Thirdly, our price level 
is now such that we have little to fear 
from the competition of other countries 
in most lines of industry. If we want 
to do business with them and above all 
if we want to be paid the interest on our 
loans we must allow them to sell here on 
some basis. So allowed they will of 
course sell here for the same reasons that 
the people of Illinois sell in New York 
and vice versa. Fourthly, such increase in 
our business will increase the consuming 
power of our people but need not in any 
way whatever impair the success or ef- 
ficiency of our manufacturers. At most 
it would cause some readjustment of 
markets. It is on these grounds that our 
present tariff policy is challenged——and 
our present tariff policy is not our tra- 
ditional policy on that subject but a 
grotesque exaggeration of it enacted in 
1922. 

Can we bring ourselves to receive 
what is due us and to enjoy it? 














BRANCH BANKING PROFITS—A DISCUSSION 
OF METHODS AND POLICIES 


By Puiuipe S. WISEMAN 


There has been much discussion as to whether or not banks should be legally permitted to 
open and maintain branches. Very little has been published, however, on the subject of 
actual branch bank administration. Are branch banks profitable from the standpoint of bank 
management? If so, how profitable are they and how can the actual profit made by each 


branch be determined? 


HE completion of another year 
will soon be a reality. The banker 
will review the results as given up 
by the “melting pot” of profit and loss 
and will determine new policies and 
methods for the ensuing year. It seems 
timely, therefore, to discuss certain 
phases of the title subject, as present 
methods are somewhat at variance. 
Obviously, the degree of profit or 
loss is contingent upon certain policies 
of the management and the methods of 
computation, and the discussion is lim- 
ited to banks operating branches within 
a city or immediately adjacent territory. 


LOAN METHODS 


Several large banking institutions 
operating extensively in the branch field, 
transfer from the branch to the main of- 
fice daily, all loans made; and conversely, 
all maturing paper is returned to its re- 
spective branch. On this basis, the main 
office accounts for the income of the 
entire system which is periodically pro- 
rated in favor of the branch on an ag- 
gregate basis. The character of business 
in one district may differ considerably 
from another with a corresponding vari- 
ance of yield. The aggregate basis, there- 
fore, diverts the value of these differen- 
tials in respect of mirroring a cross- 
section of the district. 

Whereas, in other institutions, the 
loans all remain within the portfolio of 
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the respective office. This is desirable 
from the standpoint of income, in that it 
will reflect a more highly refined figure 
and give a definite average yield for each 
class of business transacted. 


SURPLUS FUNDS WITH HEAD OFFICE 


Banks operating branches on a large 
scale are confronted with a heavy volume 
of daily transactions as between the main 
office and the various branches. There 
are different methods of handling and 
recording these items, but regardless of 
the method in vogue, the balances created 
between the branch and main office 
should be carefully administered in order 
to determine the correct loanable balance. 
Items in process of collection must be de- 
ducted and likewise reserve requirements 
on branch deposits. 

After this phase is completed and the 
net average credit balance is established, 
the branch is entitled to a compensating 
rate of interest for the period under re- 
view. Some institutions allow a flat rate 
of 4 per cent., others 5 per cent., and 
still others, 6 per cent. In some im 
stances they use the average rate of call 
money, then again the average yield on 
the total loans of the entire system, 0 
the average yield of loans and invest’ 
ments combined. 

If a district does not absorb all of the 
branch working capital, these surplus 
funds become automatically centered 
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with the main office, therefore, the 
amount of revenue becomes a matter of 
policy. This condition 1s probably not 
the fault of branch management or bank- 
ing service, and a rate of interest should 
be allowed that will admit of fair com- 
parative figures. 

After the elimination of non-earning 
items the balance is clean and workable. 
Considering all of the factors extant, it 
appears fair and reasonable to grant the 
branch exactly that which the main of- 
fice is able to earn on these surplus funds, 
less the cost of handling, viz., the earn- 
ing power of the main office loans on 
that portion invested in such assets, like- 
wise the earning power on securities for 
the portion of this class of assets. In 
other words, the ratio of main office 
loans and investments is applied to the 
net branch balance together with the 
average yield of each. 


MONEY ADVANCED TO BRANCHES 


When the branch becomes a borrower 
to meet the growing demands of its dis- 
trict, the question then arises as to what 
rate shall be charged for the use of such 
funds. Where the flat rate system pre- 
vails, banks usually charge the same rate 
as would be credited if the balance were 
on the other side of the books, however, 
there are instances where the borrowing 
rate is 1 per cent. higher than the credit 
balance rate. Where the composite loan 
and investment rate is employed, it is 
frequently applied alike to either a credit 
or debit balance. 

If the institution is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, why not loan 
funds to the branches at the current Fed- 
eral rate? At the first blush there may be 
some objection, but it may well be com- 
pared to a large family where the head 
of the house enjoys certain perquisites. 
Why not pass the benefit on to the 
children thereby lending encouragement? 
This is based on the hypothesis that the 
head office funds are working at capacity 
and when the branch needs money the 
head office borrows from Federal and 


passes it on without profit, and as far as 
the consolidated profits of the entire 
system are concerned, this policy does 
not change the results one penny. 

The objection might be raised that this 
differential in rates could allow operat- 
ing expenses to increase and the net 
profit still make a creditable showing. 
However, expenses and percentages in 
each office must be compared class by 
class and income accordingly. If this is 
carried out, the objection will be prop- 
erly circumscribed. 

If the institution is not a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, it may then 


apply rates according to the borrowing 
channel. 


DIRECT EXPENSE 


In some banking institutions the re- 
spective branch will contract for its pur- 
chase requirements, discharge its own 
current obligations, and disburse its sal- 
aries, etc. The merits of the individual 
case will of course decide the question, 
but volumes may be spoken in favor of 
the centralization of purchasing power, 
personnel activities, budget control, pay- 
ment of operating expense, etc. 

In the purchasing field, there is the 
advantage of spreading business accord- 
ing to price and policy, the maintaining 
of running inventories, the standardiza- 
tion of forms, and a competent control 
of the manner and volume of expendi- 
tures. 

The personnel center will permit of 
complete and authentic employment 
records, adequate welfare and pension 
activities, with a minimum of effort in 
the control of expense. With the excep- 
tion of interest paid on deposits, salaries 
constitute the largest item of expense 
with which the banker must contend and 
it therefore should be administered with 
care. 

The payment of obligations from the 
head office will result in a reduction of 
the cost of checks, stationery, books and 
records, with the further advantage that 
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GENERAL BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Clearance Department 
Depositors Accounts—Commercial 
Depositors Accounts—Savings 
Distributing and Central Proof Department 
Interest, Analysis and Average Balances Department 
Loans—Commercial 
Loans—Collateral 
Loans—Real Estate Mortgage 
Tellers—Commercial and Currency Sorting 
Tellers—Savings 
Tellers—New Accounts—Commercial 
Tellers—New Accounts—Savings 
Salaries—Executive 
Checks, Deposit Tickets, Etc. ] 
Customers Special Check Books } 
Telegrams and Telephone Tolls 
Express and Mail Insurance 
Depository Bonds 
Rental of Equipment 
Vaults (General Banking Department Only) 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


TOTAL—OPERATING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Salaries— Executive 
Information 
Pages and Messengers 
Reference Department 
Secretaries and Genera! Stenographers 
Postage \ 
General Ledger \ 
Accrual Accounting | 
Auditing 
Telephone Service 
Pensions } 
Leaves of Absence and Donations to Employes 
Get-together Dinners and Entertainments 
Cafeteria— Maintenance and Operation 
Guards and Watchmen 
Fire and Burglary Alarm Service 
Drinking Water and Refrigeration 
Towels and Lavatory Supplies 
Insurance—Fire 
Insurance— Miscellaneous 
Equipment— Mechanical 
Equipment—Desks, Chairs, Ete 
Equipment—Steel Files, Cases and Cabinets 
Equipment— Burglar Alarms and Special 
Equipment— Miscellaneous 
Maintenance of Mechanical Equipment 
Maintenance of Furniture and Fixtures 
Rental of Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


Banking Quarters Operation 


TOTAL—ADMINISTRATIVE 





’ TOTAL—DISTRICT OFFICE EXPENSE 





Schedule No. 1. Closing 
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the integrity of accounts is more definite- 
ly assured. 

As a means of visualizing a certain 
style of cost accounts applied to a 
branch, there is reproduced on pages 
822 and 823, Schedule No. 1, a closing 
period summary sheet which reflects the 
cost of each department or activity. 


PROPERTY OCCUPIED 


Certain branches occupy buildings 
owned and others occupy leased proper- 
ty. The point desired is whether the 
branch is making its money from a bank- 
ing source or a real estate source. To be 


—.. 


sure, the tenant phase and the banking 
phase have a certain tie-in, but general- 
ly speaking, it is desirable to segregate 
real estate and building operations into 
a separate group. In order to present a 
fair pro-rata comparison of gross ex- 
pense, every branch should be charged a 
certain rental figure. 

This figure may be based on a fair 
return on the investment or it may be 
based on a fair market value of the space 
occupied. Each individual case must be 
decided on the specific conditions sur- 
rounding it, taking into consideration, 
depreciation, upkeep, insurance, taxes, 
etc. In the case of leased property, the 





PROMOTING BUSINESS & ESTABLISHING GOOD WILL 





Business Extension 

Publicity 

Taxation Service for Customers 
General Traveling after business, 


TOTAL 


TRANSACTING BUSINESS 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 








Salaries, Executive 

Directors’ and Committee Fees 

Legal and Professional Fees 

Clearing House, Federal Reserve, 
and State Banking Department 
Fees and Assessments 

Private Wires 

Central File 

Safety Department - Supervision 

Purchasing Department 


Insurence - Fidelity Bonds 

Insurance - Excess Liability and 
Blanket Policies 

Comptroller's Department 

General Accounting Department 

General Ledger Department 

Accrual Accounting Department 

Bank Examination Department 

Persennel Department 

Educatienal 

House Organ 

Donations 

Credit Department 


GRAND TOTAL 





Entertaining, Flowers, Cigars, Etc. 


Insurance - Empleyees' & Officials’ Life 


Multigraph & Addressograph Department 
Maintenance of Mechanical Equipment 








Schedule No. 2. 


Possible list of items 


pro-ratable to branches. 
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annual rent is stated but consideration 
must be given to the amortization of 
premiums or bonuses and the annuity 
basis to cover any losses at the lease ex- 
piration. 


OVERHEAD ASSESSMENT 


Bankers frequently ask the question, 
“What overhead is applied to branches 
and on what basis is it assessed?” Some 
banks pro-rate overhead on the percent- 
age of deposits in each branch in pro- 
portion to the deposits of the entire sys- 
tem at a given date. Others average 
the deposits over a given period and com- 
pute a similar percentage on the total 
average. Again, there are banks that 
distribute the burden in the same ratio 
that the direct expense of the branch 
bears to the total direct expense of the 
combined system. A further method is 
the ratio of the gross income of the 
branch as compared to the consolidated 
gross income for the perid under review. 
- The path of an ideal is usually beset 
with many obstacles and the present in- 
stance is no exception, for a multiplicity 
of factors enter the consideration. How- 
ever, after an analysis of all of the ele- 
ments, the basis of working capital ap- 
pears fair and equitable. This is com- 
mented upon in a subsequent paragraph, 
briefly stated, it is every dollar working 
in a branch as compared to every dollar 
working in the system as a whole, on the 
basis of invested principal and not its 
actual or potential earning power. These 
dollars are averaged for the period and 
the percentages applied to the selected 
group of overhead items. 

There is submitted herein (Schedule 
No. 2) a possible list of items pro- 
ratable to branches. These may be ex- 
panded or contracted to meet the needs 
at hand; however the classification 
should be uniformly spread to each 
branch to insure proper comparisons. 


WORKING CAPITAL 


It has been held, that the capital stock 
or the capital and surplus combined 


5 


should be allocated to each and every 
branch for the purpose of showing the 
earning power on a stated capital. If this 
procedure is followed, the deposits would 
be a vital factor in the basis of distribu- 
tion. 

As a rule, the deposits in the head 
office are subjected to far wider and 
more violent fluctuations than branch de- 
posits. As a result, this abnormal shift- 
ing of funds automatically changes the 
capital structure arbitrarily allotted to 
each branch unit. Accordingly, the pic- 
ture will be vitiated by conditions not 
originating in the branch district either 
overstating or understating the facts. 

In the final analysis of profit and loss, 
earnings based on working capital con- 
stitute the acid test. Working capital is 
composed of average deposits, average 
borrowed money, and average capital, 
surplus, and profits. Therefore, a state- 
ment of income and expense compared 
in percentages to working capital, rather 
than theoretical capital, will be more 
sensitive and likewise more indicative 
of the true condition. 


TAXATION 


Real estate taxes were treated in a 
foregoing paragraph in the determina- 
tion of rent, either on a fee basis or 
under stipulated lease conditions. 

State and county taxation being so 
diversified, the application of this phase 
must necessarily become a matter of pol- 
icy of the respective institution. 

Federal income taxes are also subject 
to policy consideration. Some authori- 
ties view the income tax in the light of a 
distribution of earnings, others consider 
it a direct charge in determining earn- 
ings, therefore, they may be absorbed in 
the combined earnings of the system or 
otherwise applied conforming to the 
views of the executives in charge. 


HEAD OFFICE RECORDS 


When the branch office books are 
closed, the net profit or loss is charged 
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or credited, as the case may be, to the 
head office. They in turn charge or 
credit the branch placing the offsetting 
entries into the consolidated profit or 
loss. It is suggested that the head office 
maintain two distinct and separate ac- 
counts for each branch, one to provide 
for the daily transactions of clearance, 
currency, loan transfers, etc., and the 
other to care for profit and loss closing 
entries and adjustments. Where only 


one account is carried, confusion may 
arise in the computation of interest and 
there is the possibility of unwittingly 
overpaying a losing branch and corre- 
spondingly penalizing an earning branch. 
However, the interest bearing account 
should be adjusted to equalize the funds 
advanced by the head office for branch 
operations and the funds carried with 
the head office on which interest is com: 
puted. 








DESCRIPTION 


GE BANK OFFICE GEE BANK OFFICE 





Percent- 


AMOUNT age AMOUNT 


Percent- 
age 





INCOME 


INTEREST ON LOANS, DISCOUNTS, ETC. 
OTHER INCOME 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE NET PROFITS 


4.40% 
023 
203 





TOTAL DIRECT INCOME 





INTEREST ON CREDIT CASH BALANCE WITH MAIN OFFICE 
computed at main office earning power on loans and 
securities in ratio to each other, less re-investment cost 





TOTAL INCUME 


EXPENSE 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, EXCHANGE, ETC. 


INTEREST ON BORROWED MONEY FROM MAIN OFFICE 
at current Federal Reserve Bank rate 


SALARIES 

STATIONERY, SUPPLIES AND POSTAGE 
OTHER EXPENSE 

RENT 


LOSSES SUSTAINED ON LOANS, ETC. 
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TOTAL EXPENSE 





PROFIT BEFORE OVERHEAD E> PENSE 


OVERHEAD ASSESSMENT AS PER LIST ATTACHED 





NET ADJUSTED PROFIT OR LOSS 














DAILY AVERAGE TOTAL DEPOSITS 





DAILY AVERAGE BALANCE WITH MAIN OFFICE 


ITEMS IN PROCESS OF COLLECTION 








RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 





TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 





REALIZED DAILY AVERAGE BALANCE WITH MAIN OFFICE 





AVERAGE WORKING CAPITAL 
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Schedule No. 3. A form for comparing the condensed operations of each branch 
to all others in the system. 
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FINAL CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS 


There is reproduced herein (Schedule 
3) a form for comparing the condensed 
operations of each branch to all others 
in the system. The earnings and ex- 
penses are applied to working capital 
(every dollar in the branch) and the 
resulting percentages meet upon common 
ground. Thus, the cost of money, the 
earning power, and the operating and 
overhead expenses, are relatively pro 
jected for each unit in the group. It 
therefore, requires but a moment for the 
bank executive to lay his finger on a 
situation that may demand further 
analysis to determine conditions that are 
dificult to express in figures. 


To briefly summarize, it is the final 
objective to present a comprehensive 
picture of each branch reflecting its abil- 
ity as a banking proposition, from its in- 
ception, through the development stage, 
until it reaches a fair standard of earn- 
ing power—rather than merely the ques- 
tion, “Are branches profitable as a 
whole?” 

In order to accomplish this, executive 
policies should be carefully considered 
and be reasonably liberal, together with 
accounting methods that will allow the 
branch the real earning power on its 
assets with proper consideration of its 
profits and their cumulative effect as time 
moves forward. 


NEW FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY ON NON-CASH _ 
ITEMS 


HE efforts of the committee on non- 
cash items of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the discontinuance of 
the collection of non-cash items on the 
part of the Federal Reserve banks have 
resulted in a reserve board ruling 
leaving to each Federal Reserve bank the 
determination of its own policy in regard 
to such service, it was brought out in a 
report submitted to the executive council 
of the association at Los Angeles by 
John W. Barton of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the committee. He reported 
that a questionnaire distributed. among 
the entire Federal Reserve membership 
by the committee disclosed that only '779 
out of the 4502 banks that answered 
favored the continuation of the service. 
The results were communicated to the 
Federal Reserve Board and its decision 
followed. Mr. Barton quoted a com- 
munication from a member of the board 
as follows: 

“The action of the Federal Reserve 
Board regarding non-cash items leaves a 
method of procedure, as well as the ques- 
tion of whether non-cash items will be 
handle’ at the Federal Reserve banks, 


entirely in the hands of the officers and 
directors of the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks. In consequence of this situation 
and because I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the proposition with 
any of the officers of the twelve banks 
regarding the matter, I must frankly say 
I do not know just what the procedure 
will be in the future regarding non-cash 
items. I would say that the procedure 
now would be for your committee or 
those banks which are interested in the 
matter to take the problem direct to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of. the district. 
For instance, in the case of Minneapolis, 
I should say that the problem should be 
handled with the Federal Reserve bank 
of Minneapolis, since, so far as the board 
is concerned, it has granted authority to 
the reserve banks to use their judgment 
in these premises.” 

~The executive council voted to con- 
tinue the special committee so as to 
maintain contact between the America 
Bankers Association and the Federal 
Reserve Board until the new ruling has 
been digested by the several Federal Re- 
serve banks. 








than any other. 


with the deposits committed to his care. 


RE bankers really so “hard-boiled?” 
Most business men appear to think 

so. “I might as well talk to the 
Rock of Gibraltar, for all the sympathy 
or understanding I get from him,” says 
the business man, after he has been told 
by the cashier that his application for a 
loan was not approved. 

In business, the banker is considered, 
apparently, as belonging to a distinctly 
separate breed of human being. Cold, 
hard, indifferent, calloused, tight—all 
these adjectives, and many others equally 
uncomplimentary, are applied to bankers 
as a matter of course. 

Business men respect bankers—but 
they don’t like them, as a class. Even 
though a business executive may have 
become personally friendly with one par’ 
ticular bank vice-president and found 
him to be a mighty pleasant and per- 
sonable chap, that same executive will 
damn all bankers in general, feeling that 
this one vice-president must be the ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Why this attitude? 

We, who know bankers, know that 
they are no different, as individuals, from 
other business men—no better or no 
worse. They are just as human, just as 
individually peculiar, or likeable, or ob- 
jectionable, as other business executives. 
They like to tell stories and shoot pool 
and play golf and have even been known 
to patronize the nineteenth hole. They 
shave and cuss at their collars and wear 
holes in their shoes and fuss at the high 
cost of living and keep dogs and play 
bridge, just like other people. 
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THAT “ HARD-BOILED ” BANKER 
Dr T. N. T. 


There is one adjective used by the man in the street in connection with bankers more 
It is that expressive American colloquialism “hard-boiled.” Why is the banker 
considered “hard-boiled”? T. N. T. says it is because bankers have never taken the trouble 
to explain the mysteries of banking and tell why the banker cannot afford to “take a chance” 
There is much food for thought in this article for 
the banker who appreciates the value of good will and proper public relations. 


















WHERE THE RUB COMES 





Why do business men think bankers 
are so different? 

The reason, I believe, lies in the fact 
that the average business man hasn't the 
slightest conception, fundamentally, as to 
what the banking busintss is all about. 

He doesn’t understand banking— 
therefore, he doesn’t understand the 
banker. 

He blames the banker, personally, for 
following cardinal economic principles 
which operate impersonally and are en- 
tirely outside the banker’s individual 
control. 

Is the business man “sore” because he 
cannot get the loan he wants? All right 
he should be “sore,” not at the cashier, 
but at the underlying principles which 
govern the extension of credit. 

Is the business man peeved at his 
banker, and does he call him conserva 
tive, moss-backed, slow, unprogressive, 
and the like, because the banker does 
not feel that the building of an exten: 
sion to this business man’s factory, in 
volving special financing, is advisable’ 
Let the business man be peeved, if he 
wants to—but he should be peeved, not 
at the banker, but at: certain principles 
of business probabilities gained from 
statistics covering long years of the re 
cording of business failures and successes. 

To hear some business men talk, you 
would think that a banker turned down 
their applications for loans because he 
had a sore throat that day, or got out of 
bed on the wrong foot, or didn’t like 
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the color of the applicant’s tie, or out of 
sheer meanness and stinginess of charac- 
ter. These business men seem to think 
that the banker is a sort of financial 
emperor, who can say thumbs up or 
thumbs down, on a loan, to suit his 
pleasure or his caprice, 

In short, they don’t understand any- 
thing about the banking business. 

They do not realize that the exten- 
sion of credit by a bank is something 
which is closely governed, firstly by law, 
and secondly, by standard economic 
principles as old as the hills. All that 
the banker does is to exercise his best 
judgment in the application of those 
principles to the particular case in ques- 
tion. 

He cannot follow friendship, per- 
sonal preferences, likes or dislikes. He 
cannot be arbitrary in his decisions. The 
business man, free to conduct his own 
business upon whatever lines he likes, 
within reason, and, on the capital side, 
working with his own or with stock- 
holders’ money, has no idea of the 
definitely prescribed limitations which 
govern the credit side of banking—lim- 
itations of law, of credit principles, nad 
responsibility to depositors. 

Practically every business man, in his 
own business, can take a chance. He 
takes a chance as to whether prices are 
going up or down. He takes a chance 
as to whether he can or cannot dispose 
of a larger production than that of the 
month before. In a thousand ways, he 
gambles, win or lose. 

No wonder he does not understand 
that strange business, banking—in which 
the banker is never allowed, either by 
law or sound banking practice, to take a 
chance—in which he must never risk a 
loss, for he is doing business with other 
people’s money. 

His attitude of dislike toward bankers 
in general, therefore, is due very largely 
to this lack of understanding. 

Now to the point— 

WHAT ABOUT BANKERS’ ATTTUDE? 


What have bankers ever done to make 
business men understand these principles 


of banking—— these elements that make 
the conduct of a banking business so 
vitally different from that of any other 
business? 

Mighty little. 

In fact, some bankers act as if they 
were trying to keep the business man 
from gaining the faintest inkling of what 
was going on inside their marble 
mausoleums of finance. They go about, 
like a doctor with the “bedside manner,” 
making it appear that the inner workings 
of the bank are mysterious, sacred, se- 
cret, to be revealed only to the chosen 
few. No wonder that some business men 
get the idea that a bank is a sort of 
financial den in which a few shrewd 
misers chuckle craftily as they set the 
fatal days for the undoing of victims 
which they have enticed into their finan- 
cial net. 

Other bankers, who do not in the 
least “put on the act,” and do business 
naturally and humanly, apparently make 
no effort to explain to their customers 
how the bank’s credit machine works— 
to point out its rules and regulations, its 
limitations, and the reasons for them. 
Either it simply has not occurred to 
bankers that business men are entitled 
to this explanation— 

Or else, bankers have been poor sales- 
men. They have not knewn how to go 
about selling their own business. 


The latter, I think, is nearer the truth. 


Banks have sold on the deposit side, 
it is true—but there they have sold either 
through advertising alone, or through 
advertising plus the solicitation of pros- 
pects by men specially trained for the 
job. Now neither these salesmen, nor 
the bank advertising men are, as a rule, 
bankers. Banks have also sold, on the 
deposit side, by the purely physical 
means of locating ample offices within 
easy reach of all parts of their cities. 
But this was not the selling of customers 
by the bankers, face to face. Ask any 
bank advertising man what his chief dif- 
ficulty is, and the chances are ten to one 
that he will admit that it his inability to 
get the officers and tellers to sell the 
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bank to the people which his advertising 
brings inside its doors. 

It has been largely advertising men 
and salesmen, therefore, who have sold 
the deposit side of banking to the public. 
But have the ad men, or the salesmen, 
ever been allowed to say a word to any- 
body about the credit side? Mercy, no! 
For goodness sake, don’t ever breathe a 
word to the effect that this bank loans 
money, or why, or how! Above all else, 
don’t let the public know anything 
about it. 

So, the credit side of the bank simply 
has not been sold at all. And business 
men have gone right on misunderstand- 
ing it, and cussing the bankers. 


WHY HAVEN’T BANKS SOLD THEIR 
BUSINESS? 


Why have bankers, apparently, been 
unable to sell their own business, them- 
selves? 

Here again, we find the trouble to lie, 
not with the bankers, but with the bank- 
ing business. 

Salesmanship is essentially aggressive. 
The banking business is essentially pas- 
sive. Therefore experience inside a bank 
not merely does not teach a man to sell, 
but actually tends to train out of him 
whatever selling ability he may naturally 
have had. 

Salesmanship initiates—banking con- 
forms to rule. The salesman goes out 
and gets—the banker stays in and re- 
ceives. The gauge of the day’s effort, 
for the salesman, is largely his own 
“get-up-and-go”—the gauge of the day’s 
effort of the average man in the bank is 
whatever is handed him to do, that day, 
from the outside. 

Most bankers develop from within 
the institution. Let us see how their 
habits of business thought are formed. 
The bookkeeper posts his particular 
ledger. He does that ledger—no more, 
no less. When that ledger is posted, 
and he balances, he is through for the 
day. His “stint” is set for him. The 
day’s volume of business, coming in from 
the outside, determines it. He becomes 


——. 


a teller. Here, again, he handles a cer- 
tain section of business—no more, no 
less. He does not determine the amount 
of work he does in a day—that is deter- 
mined for him by the day’s flow of 
business. He does only that which is 
pushed in to him from the outside. He 
develops, naturally, the idea that if he 
takes care of just that which is shoved 
under his own nose by somebody else, 
he has done a good job of it. The idea 
of initiating work for himself is foreign 
to him. In fact, he could not indulge 
the idea if he had it—it would disrupt 
the system. Hence he becomes purely 
passive. Nothing so thoroughly atroph- 
ies the selling instinct as to be actually 
allowed to do no more than what comes 
in from the outside—to be made just to 
sit inside and wait for it to come in. 

Well, our teller eventually becomes an 
officer. What is more natural than that 
his passivity should hold over irto his 
new office? He is there to do what comes 
in to him to be done. He is so familiar 
with banking that it does not occur to 
him that there is any reason why the 
principles of banking should be explained 
or sold to anybody. As long as we bal- 
ance, boys, everything's all right! 

And even if he should get an insight 
into the customer’s attitude, and want to 
take the time to sit down with him and 
tell him what and why—he simply hasn't 
the time to do it. For the inside detail 
of the institution takes so much of his 
attention that the customer can be spared 
only the barest of conversations. 


NO TIME FOR CONVERSATION 


Many a cashier is forced to snap out 
a short “yes” or “no” to a customer with 
whom he would like to talk for half 
an hour, simply because that cashier is 
loaded down with executive duties which 
press upon him minute by minute, all 
day long. The machinery of the credit 
factory must be kept going. He literally 
can’t be bothered by chatting with cus 
tomers. This is not the fault of the 
cashier—it is the fault of the system 
which sets up a bank officer as head 
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bookkeeper, credit expert, employment 
manager, and salesman, all rolled togeth- 
er. Naturally, the necessary routine of 
the day wins—and the salesmanship, if 
any, suffers. 

But how can the business man, whose 
own problem, to him, is extremely vital, 
realize that the reason the cashier shuts 
him off with a “sorry, can’t do it”, is 
not because that cashier is a natural born 
grouch, but because he is harassed by a 
hundred pressing internal jobs? 

This angle of the banking business has 
always puzzled me. In other businesses, 
the executive and administrative burden 
is carefully taken off the shoulders of 
the salesmen, or any of the public contact 
men, so that they may be free to devote 
their entire efforts to selling. The office 
manager of a department store does not 
sell furniture—neither does the furniture 
salesman manage the office. And they 
don’t pick the floor salesmen because they 
happen to be good bookkeepers. Yet 
that’s the way they choose the tellers in 
a bank. 

Who does the selling in the bank, 
anyway? I don’t mean outside the bank. 
where advertising and personal solicita- 
tion are active—I mean inside the bank, 
in the lobby, at the officers’ desks. Who 
sells? 

Practically nobody at all. Certainly. 
nobody appears to make any effort to 
sell to business men the reasons why the 
credit machine has to run in the way it 
does. 

What's to be done? 


Nothing really has to be done. The 
banking business will go right along as 
usual, as long as advertising, solicitation, 
and proper location of offices, attract de- 
posits. And money always has a market. 

But one would think bankers would 
be anxious to have business men under- 
stand their viewpoint. Onc would think 
bankers would be glad to sell the idea 
that they personally, are not crabs and 
grouches who lie awake nights figuring 
out new ways to be mean to business men 
~—but that they are just as human, just 
as full of sympathy and kindlines:, as the 


next fellow—that it is the banking busi- 
ness which is different. 

A long-continued barrage of publicity 
and advertising, explaining some of the 
whys and wherefores of banking, on the 
credit side, would help greatly. But 
much more than that is needed. 

Eventually, it seems to the writer, the 
bank should be reorganized along the 
lines of proper public relationships in- 
stead of internal administration. 


KEEPING REAL SALESMEN OUT FRONT 


Why not get men who can sell the 
bank, and keep them out front, to meet 
the public— 

And take men who know internal 
management from A to Z, and put them 
back out of sight, where they can manage 
away to their hearts’ content, without 
bothering about the public, or the public 
bothering about them? 

In short, put the salesmen on the floor, 
and keep the figure-hounds in the back- 
ground. 

With the unit system which is now 
coming more and more into vogue, and 
which permits of the keeping of two or 
even three tellers in one cage, it might 
well be possible to put into each cage 
one man who would be primarily respon- 
sible for public relationships in the cage. 
He would be the salesman for that cage 
—let the other two tend to the balancing. 

In the officers’ quarters, why not have 
a vice-president (with assistants, if nec- 
essary) whose job it was to interpret 
banking to business men—a sales man- 
ager for the institution? Free him entirely 
from internal routine. See to it that 
he could give his undivided attention to 
the customers. He would not have to 
make vital decisions himself—most bank- 
ers don’t, now—they wait for the com- 
mittee or the board. But he could teach 
and explain and iron things out and 
persuade and answer questions and make 
business men feel that they were getting 
the attention they deserved. He could 
take the time to make plain why the 
bank’s loaning machinery has to operate 
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in the manner in which it does. He 
could destroy the myth of the “hard- 
boiled” banker, and he could build up 
for the institution personal friendships 
that count. 

Then put the officers who are in 
charge of bookkeeping, balancing, and 
all the technical routine, back in private 


offices—as is done in other commercial 
institutions. 

Perhaps all this is wildly revolution- 
ery. 

Yet—somebody has got to sell the bank 
to business men, if we want them to 
stop complaining about “that hard-boiled 
banker”. 


THE BANKER AS TRADE COUNSELOR 


N a recent address before the Wali 

Street Division of New York Uni- 

versity, O. F. Hevener, new business 
and advertising manager of the Bank of 
America, New York, refers to the 
“passing of the banker occupied solely 
with problems of finance” and “the 
arrival of the banker-specialist who is 
a trade counselor in relation to finance 
as well.” Mr. Hevener said in part: 


I suppose that 50 per cent. of business 
men dealing with banks are unaware of the 
elaborate mechanism that executives of large 
banks have created in order that customers 
may deal with officers familiar with their 
own peculiar trade problems. I refer par- 
ticularly to the system now in vogue of 
assigning certain business classifications to a 
senior officer who, througn contacts and 
study, becomes in time a specialist in these 
lines so that he is enabled to offer a very 
intelligent service to his clients. 

My experience has shown that the average 
business man comes to a bank believing that 
he will confer with “just a banker”, but not 
a banker-specialist. For instance, Thomas 
Brown, treasurer of the Smith Shoe Co. of 
New York City, seems to have little notion 
that Higgins, bank vice-president with whom 
he transacts his firm’s business, is working 
shoe and leather accounts exclusively. In 
deed, the idea is prevalent among a majority 
of business men, that calls and correspondence 
“just happen™ to be attended to by a certain 
bank officer. But actually, Higgins is con- 
stantly following conditions in the shoe and 
leather industry through trade papers—re- 
viewing and revising correspondence and 
credit files relating to such accounts, and in 
other ways directing his efforts so that in due 
course he becomes to the shoe company its 
trade banker. 

The wisdom of allocating a certain group 


of businesses to a particular officer is obvious 
as it benefits both the customer and the bank. 
As pointed out, the banker develops into an 
executive fully conversant with trade problems 
and wrinkles in his bailiwick and plainly he 
will keep his client more satisfied and handle 
his transactions with greater efficiency. 

From the strict standpoint of the bank’s 
inner organization, the district system is the 
solution of many a mad scramble in times 
past, for such allocation spells smoother 
routine, keeps one officer from treading on 
the next one’s toes, makes possible quicker 
determination of who shall handle a new 
account, and last but not, least, enables an 
oficer to make a much more comprehensive 
summary of a firm name brought before a 
credit committee meeting for granting of a 
line. 

In reading to you some of the groups of 
trades frequently classed together because of 
their relation to one another, such as paper, 
printing and publishing, essential oils, chem: 
icals and perfumes, I have referred to the 
business organization chart used in my own 
bank. 

So far, I have confined my remarks to 
the specialized banking service offered cus 
tomers, but of course, the business chart 
governs also our seeking of new accounts. 
Officers handling trade divisions are respon 
sible for prospects falling within their category 
as well as customers. Here again obvious 
gains result from dividing prospective clients 
according to businesses, since the interested 
official, talking the language of his prospect, 
can invariably present a stronger sales argu’ 
ment. 

Knowledge of the business split-up methods 
that are rapidly being adopted, will in time 
become general among people dealing with 
large banks, resulting, I am sure, in a greater 
appreciation of the strides financial institu’ 
tions have taken in rendering a fittingly 
complete service to the complex twentieth 
century business machine. 
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WHAT GETS FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
COPY READ ? 


By RicHarRD F. DURHAM 


UST as the stage must be set before 
the play is produced, so must the 
whole advertisement be planned be- 

fore financial or any other kind of ad- 
vertising copy can be placed in its proper 
setting. 

Planning the entire advertisement is 
largely a mechanical problem. To solve 
this problem you must know, through 
experience and careful experimentation, 
how to frame your advertisement so that 
it will catch the eye, and where to place 
it so it will be seen to best advantage. 

No matter what may first attract the 
eye to an advertisement—frame, illus- 
tration, arrangement of headline and 
copy, or any combination of these things 

once it is seen, every advertisement 
should have a center of attention to 
which the eye unhesitatingly goes. As a 
general rule this center of attention 
should, the writer believes, be the head- 
line. 

What kinds of headlines are most apt 
to attract attention to financial adver- 
tisements? How many of the following 
headlines will stop the reader? 


“A Worthwhile Bank Account.” 

“Where Knowledge Counts.” 

“Our Large Capital and Complete 
Organization.” 

“Every Business Man Must Have a 
Bank Account.” 

“A Good Old Bank.” 

“Buried Treasure.” 

“72 Years of Service.” 


Not a single interesting approach in 
the entire lot. Not a single spark to 
stimulate the interest of the reader by so 
much as a flicker. Headlines of this 


type are no sooner seen than forgotten. 

The advertisements to which the head- 
lines just quoted belong were clipped 
from recent editions of newspapers of 
seven cities in widely separated localities 
of the United States and averaging well 
over 100,000 population. They are 
very representative of the type of finan- 
cial advertising found in these news- 
papers. 

By way of contrast here are some 
headlines that have real reader interest: 


“How Much Have You Invested in 
Yourself?” 

“What $50 a Month Invested in Safe 
Bonds Will Do.” 

“As a Widow How Would You In- 
vest $10,000?” 

“Is it Worth $25 a Month?” 

“Your Trip Has Begun When You 
Come in to the New Travel Depart- 
ment.” 

“At Night at The Union Trust.” 

“Saving Time for You in Handling 
Your Savings.” 

‘A Matter of Minutes to London.” 

“How Did They Get My Name?” 


Each of these headlines does one of 
the following things: it presents some def- 
inite idea from an unusually interesting 
approach—either as a straightforward 
statement or in the form of a question— 
or it appeals to the reader from the 
“you” and “yours” standpoint—your 
trip, saving time for you, how would 
sou invest. “How,” “What,” “If” and 
“You.” These are four of the most use- 
ful words in the English language to any 
writer of financial advertisement head- 
lines. 
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EFORE her husband died her correspondence had 
B been confined to social matters. For this reason 
she was greatly impressed when one morning she re 
ceived in the mail a convincingly worded letter from a 
certain irresponsible promotion company offering her 
“an attractive investment” 

“ How did my name?” she wondered. “They 
must be very ot A mre 

She was right. They were entirely too clever for a 
widow inexperienced in business. Before many months 
they had got practically all of this Detroit woman's 


If her husband had left his estate in Trust for her with 
this responsible institution, she would not be “ visiting” 
relatives today 
Putting rty in Trust. is a subject worth investi 
Gane 'e have many facts which might interest you. 
hy not consult with one of our Trust officers? A 
few words with us today may save your heirs much 
segret and financial hardship later on. * 


Our booklet, “Little Life Stories From 
The Ledger,” will be sent on request. 
DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
Opposite Post Office Detroit, Michigan 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Safe deposit boxes for vent, $4.00 4 year and up 
Destro Trust Safe Deposit Company 





An attention getting headline. 
THE INTRODUCTORY COPY 


Next to the headline, and of almost 
equal importance to it, come the intro- 
ductory lines of the copy. If you are 
not able to interest the reader in what 
you are talking about in the first three 
or four lines of your copy, the chances 
are very much against his reading any 
further. 

Note how the introductory copy in 
these advertisements gets down to busi- 
ness: 


“Save $24,000 and have nearly $100,- 
000 in 40 years—or save $15,000 and 
have $35,000 in 25 years. That's what 
$50 a month invested in safe bonds will 
do.” 

* * * ” 

“You can choose any spot on the globe 
and we will arrange your steamship 
transportation, your railroad transporta- 
tion, and your hotel accommodations, if 


you wish. Moreover, we will assist you 
in procuring your passports and visas, 
Your passport photograph can be taken 
right here.” 

* * * & 

“At three o'clock in the morning six 
mornings a week every week in the year 
a force of men is working at the Union 
Trust.” 

* * * & 

There is no lost motion in the intro- 
ductory copy of these advertisements. 
The copy gets under way without any 
preliminaries, and tells the reader :ome- 
thing right off the bat. 

If you can overcome the reader's 
inertia to the extent that you can 
get him to read your headline and 
the first few lines of your copy, you 
will have won your battle as far as in- 
terest and attention are concerned. 
Whether or not your advertisement— 
beyond this point—moves your reader 
to action of any sort will depend on 
what you say far more than on how you 
say it. If you have given your reader 
something that he feels can be useful to 
him in some way, your copy will justify 
itself. Otherwise all you will ac 
complish is to afford your reader a 
moment’s passing diversion at your ex- 
pense. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING SPECIFIC 


Let us next consider headline and 
body copy as a unit. The writer believes 
that every financial advertisement should 
be as specific as possible. That it should 
try to present in tangible, definite form 
some idea, thing, fact or set of facts 
relating to the services of the institution 
which publishes it. That the copy 
should be presented in as interesting, 
direct, concise and understandable a 
form as possible. 

As an illustration—suppose that you, 
as an exporter or an importer, are in 4 
position to use the facilities of some 
bank’s foreign department. Suppose 
you see an advertisement with the head- 
line, “Equipped to Render Complete 
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Foreign Banking Service.” 
reads: 


“The Blank National Bank, with 
its resources of umpty-ump million 
dollars and its strong connections 
abroad, is fully equipped to render 
every form of foreign banking service 
to its clients with a minimum of delay.” 


The copy 


Does this mean anything specific to 
you? Does it give you any real im- 
pulse to action? Not very much. 

But suppose this subject of foreign 
banking facilities is approached from an 
entirely different angle. Suppose we 
have a headline reading like this: “A 
Matter of Minutes to London,” and copy 
reading: 


“We must have £50,000 in London 
before the market closes, or suffer a 
loss,” a commercial depositor telephoned 
us. 

“It was then 9.30 a. m. in New York; 
2.30 by “Big Ben” in London—and at 
three o'clock the London market would 
close. 

“By 9.39 the customer's instructions 
had been written, the exchange figured 
and a statement prepared. 

“By 9.49 the order had been reduced 
from thirty-two words to a few code 
words. 

“By 9.50—-just twenty minutes after 
the telephone call—the money was on 
deposit in a London bank. 

“To our customer, the time saved in 
completing this transaction meant a 
great deal; to our cable department it 
was but a part of the day’s work.” 


Here is outlined a specific service ren- 
dered with promptness and dispatch. 
Here something tangible is presented in 
a very direct, interesting and under- 
standable manner. 

As another example of what is meant 
by something tangible; by being specific 
—being concrete rather than abstract— 
here is another comparative example— 
an advertisement with the headline: 
“Facilities for Every Banking Need.” 
The cony reads: 











A matter of minutes to London 


Ww must have, £50,000 in London before the market closes, 

| or suffer a loss,” 4 commercial depositor telephoned us. 
It was then 9:30 a. m. in New York; 2:30 by “Big Ben” in 

London—and at three o clock the London market would close. 
By 9:39 the customer's instructions had been written, 

the exchange figured and a statement prepared. 

| By 9:42 the order had been reduced from thirty-two 

| words to"s few code words. 

| By 9:50—just twenty minutes after the telephone call— 

the money was on deposit in » London bank. 
| To our customer, the time saved in completing this transaction 
meant a great deal; to our Cable Department it was but « part 

| of the day’s work. The rapid and economical transferring of 

funds from New York to distant foreign points is a feature of 

| The Equitable’s commercial banking service. 

} Firms and corporations whose increased business activities 

| require better banking dati d It us. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Uezown OFrice = 37 WALL STREET L0Nut orice 





FOREIGN OFFICES 

Lonwon: 3 King Wikiam Be. EC amie 

Pama: 29 Rane de bo Pate PRG ADEL rms (and Tain Baiting 
MERICO City | Cale te Capwenions SAL mons Corer and Matron fee 











Presenting a specific service in an 
interesting manner. 


“The long experience and unusual facil- 
ities of the Blank National Bank enable 
us to offer you complete accommodation 
for every banking need.” 


Nothing but vague generalities here. 

By way of contrast let us take this ad 
vertisement. The headline reads: “The 
Bank’s Borrowers,” and the copy starts 
right out with a positive definite state- 
ment on which it promptly proceeds to 
elaborate: 


“On October 31 there was a total 
of 5061 loans on the books of the First 
National Bank. 

“There were: 

1316 for less than $1000. 

1481 between $1000 and $5000. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


14 Wall Strect, New York Phene Rector 6340 
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Telling the reader something definite 
about investments. 


1461 between $5000 and $25,000. 
802 between $25,000 and $100,000. 
463 between $100,000 and $500,000. 
46 between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
32 of $1,000,000 or more. 

“These figures did not include the di- 
rect mortgage loans, numbering 724. 
Of these 338 were for $5000 or less; 
the average amount was $13,330. 

“For the seasonal demands of a small 
merchant, as well as for the financia! 
needs of a great industrial enterprise, 
the resources of the First National Bank 
afford ample accommodation.” 


Here is another advertisement which 
tells the reader something specific. It is 
headed, “When Seconds Measure 
Profits.” The copy reads: 


“In the transmission of orders, mod- 
ern business often demands instant 
action. 

“At such times it is well to know of 
the unique service of the Union Trust: 

“(1) Closely knit connections with 
over 1000 banks in all the larger cities 
of the country. 

(2) Private wires to twenty-eight 
of the country’s largest industrial centers. 





—.. 


“ 


(3) A private telegraph room con- 
necting directly with the outgoing lines 
of both telegraph companies. 

(4) Direct action—merely a phone 
call from your office to us. 

“As a customer of the Union Trust 
this service is at your command for the 
transaction of your banking business,” 


CLOSING THE COPY 


What about closing the copy? It 
seems to the writer on this point 
that financial advertising copy, exclusive 
of savings copy, may be roughly divided 
into three classifications—copy which 
states its case and leaves the initiative 
in the matter entirely in the hands of 
the reader; copy which invites the reader 
to send for literature enlarging on what- 
ever subject he has just been reading 
about, and copy which invites him to 
come in to your institution and consult 
one of your officers about his particular 
financial problems. On this latter point 
here is a suggestion. Banks could bring 
into their lobbies a number of prospective 
customers who might otherwise remain 
unmoved by what they have to say if, 
instead of making the general sugges 
tion to their readers that the latter 
consult one of the officers of their 
bank, or an officer of their trust depart 


Is IT WORTH $25 A MONTH? 


THE MAN—30 years of age. 


THE RESULT—Retirement at 65 years of age. 


Net Worth—$35,194.42. 
Annual! Income—$2, 111.66. 


Is It Worth $25 a Month 
of Your Money? 


Our Mortgage Losn Department 
Is om the Tenth Street Floor 





A complete story in condensed form. 
Understandable at a glance 
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ment, or bond department, as the case 
may be, they suggested by name officers 
or an officer of their institution for whom 
the prospect could ask upon coming in to 
their lobby. This suggestion of an of- 
ficer’s name or the names of several of- 
fiers would strengthen the invitation 
and make it more definite and far 
more personal. 


TYPES OF APPEAL 


Next comes that question of the types 
of appeal which are best suited to finan- 
cial advertising copy. Banks are human 
institutions, and as such the quality of 
their services is of a variable nature. 
Bankers are in a position to know much 
better than anyone outside their respec- 
tive institutions what particular branches 
of their financial service are most ef- 
fective. If there is one particular phase 
of a bank’s service that is exception- 
ally well developed, or if there is some 
particular department of that bank that 
stands out as being singularly proficient 
in the performance of its work, and if 
these can be profitably exploited—it 
would seem to the writer that the bank’s 
cue is to hammer away at these points 
for all they are worth in its copy. One 
or two very good talking points, con- 
sistently and persistently played up, are 
worth ten, or even twenty fairly good 
talking points stressed only occasionally 
and at irregular intervals. 


THE QUESTION OF STYLE 


On the question of the style of the 
copy, the matter may be looked at some- 
what in this way. If you go into a man’s 
place of business and try to sell him 
something, you don’t start quoting pas- 
sages from Galsworthy or Arnold Ben- 
nett in an attempt to stimulate his desire 
to buy your product. What you actually 
do is try to show him, in the. simplest, 
most direct English at your command, 
how he can benefit by the purchase of 
what you have to sell. What the writer 
Is getting at is this. In copy you are pri- 








How Much Have 
You Invested 
in Yourself? 


A Savings Account is 
a Dividend on Your 
Investment in Yourself 


Nearly everyone realizes that whatever he 
fs, or whatever he hopes ta be, depends 
entirely on himself. In other words, you 
yourself are your chief investment. 

Are you paying dividends on your invest- 
ment? That is, are you producing a surplus 
over and above éhe amount required for your 
living expenses? 

If you are, then that surplus does not 
represent a dividead unless it is saved and 
put to work. As long as it slides through 
your fingers you can hardly consider it a 
dividend on your efforts. 

Put that surplus away in a Savings Ac- 
count, then ndte the difference in the divi- 
dends you are paying on youfself. Every 
dollar of this fund is busy earning and help- 
ing to increas€ your dividends. Then. too, 
the rate of dividends you pay yourself is 
limited only by your own elfuris to save. 





Colorado Title & Trust ‘Co. Colorado Springs National Bank 
Colorado Savings Bank First National Bank 
Exchange National Bank 











Approaching the reader from the “you” 
and “yours” standpoint. 


marily concerned with impression not 
expression. This impression varies in di- 
rect ratio to the clarity and under- 
standability of the copy. Assuming that 
a bank has something definite to say to 
start with—that bank’s copy succeeds or 
fails in proportion to the readiness and 
ease with which its meaning can be in- 
terpreted in the minds of its readers. 


SAVINGS COPY 


What about savings and investment 
copy? Savings copy has, of course, un- 
dergone a marked change within the last 
ten years. The pendulum of the savings 
appeal has swung over from saving to 
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The 
First Nationa, Bank 
of Boston 





The Banks Borrowers: 


O* October 318t, there was a total of 5601 loans os 
the books of The First National Bank of Boston. 

There were: 
1316 for less than $1000. 


463 berween $100,000 and $500,000. 
46 between $500,000 and $1,090,000. 
32 of $1,000,000 or more. 
These figures did not inchide the direct oars, 
numbering 724. Of these, 338 were for $5000 or less; 
the average amount was $13,300 


R the seasonal demands of a small merchant, as well 
as for the financial needs of a great industnal ent 


the same courtesy and consideration, the same intelligent 
understanding of his needs. 


The facilities of The First_National Bank are available at 
any of the following addresses 
Main Office 
7° Feperar Sraser 
‘Boston Branches 
45 Mice Sraser tts Suwmes Srasst 
J “s Connen iwDat 
Fiscy’s Commas Baicutow 
Hyos Pane ALtrron 




















Concrete information about a bank's loans. 


accumulate to saving to spend. The 
Christmas Club exemplifies this ten- 
dency. During this time that savings 
copy has departed in many ways from 
the straight inducement to thrift and has 
gone over to the “save for a definite pur- 
pose” idea, savings and the number of 
savers have continued to increase in a 
very encouraging manner. By getting 
away from the general indefinite appeal 
to thrift as such, and by offering definite 
inducements to save such as the Christ- 
mas and the Save to Travel Clubs afford, 
the banks have succeeded without ques- 
tion in adding many millions of dollars 
in deposits to their books which would 
not otherwise be there. 

Now as to investment copy. The war 
taught that bonds could be sold to great 


masses of people and that advertising 
could play a highly important role in 
selling them. If you want to sell the 
untrained and inexperienced investor you 
must make your copy readable and un- 
derstandable, and at the same time it 
must carry the ring of sincerity and con- 
viction. This can be done and is being 
done effectively, without resort to the 
sensational or the spectacular. 

What about the experienced investor? 
He is primarily interested in cold facts. 
Granted. But must they be given him 
in column after column of 6 or 8 point 
solid in a layout looking like a summons, 
a lease or an insurance policy? Facts are 
certainly no less facts because they are 
presented in readable, understandable 
and inviting form, and a presentation 
of the facts in this manner is not going to 
scare away even the most hard-boiled 
investor. 


SUMMARY 


‘Now, to sum up briefly the main 
points that the writer has tried to make 
clear. You must contrive to give your ad- 
vertisement a position where it will be 
seen, and the headline and body copy 
must be placed in the advertisement in 
such a way that attention will be imme: 
diately attracted to them. The headline 
should have strong attention getting 
qualities. The copy should present 
some definite idea or fact relating to the 
services of the institution in an in 
teresting and readily understandable 
form, and the reader should know by 
the time he has read the first three or 
four lines what you are going to talk 


about. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CLUB IDEA IN BOSTON 


By MILDRED JOHN 


This is a statistical study of the Christmas Clubs of eight downtown banks of Boston. 
While conditions may differ in various parts of the country the experiences of these banks may 
be taken as being fairly typical of Christmas Clubs in general. Miss John, the author, is a 
fellow in the research department of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. 


million dollars is the ten-year record 

of the Christmas Club of one 
Boston bank. A pioneer in the field, 
this bank early recognized the value of 
this plan for saving, and established its 
first club in 1914. Within four or five 
years many of the other banks followed 
suit. “Now”, as one banker phrased 
it, “a progressive bank must have savings 
clubs.” 

The plan originated over a century 
ago in Jeremy Bentham’s Scotch 
“Frugality Banks,” but it had little 
success. In 1905 the manager of a shoe 
factory in Carlisle, Pa., created a club 
for his employees in which they could 
deposit each week a stated sum that 
could not be withdrawn until the fiftieth 
week, just before the holiday season. 
The club was successful, and in 1907 
the idea was offered to banks by the 
companies who were anxious to sell them 
the supplies, which were at that time 
in a form similar to the war savings 
stamp cards. A few banks responded, 
and it was found that, after the technical 
methods were changed and the coupon 
book was substituted for the stamp card, 
an increasing number of banks adopted 
the Christmas Club. The following table 
indicates the growth in the entire United 
States from 1913 to 1923:— 


Feat two hundred thousand to two 


Year Banks 
MUNDY sci ananassae Rs coe ae ek ints moa 904 
Ee s<thieense aes cee ta see 3,605 
MEE scnoinwtny catabitae kab oneal 4,800 
i SEE NS Le 5,160 
SUES s.cwitennGiee oibeiene es ateie 3,912 
a ee tn eee 5,361 
SUED asian. So's Mikaela tela ala iowa tg oe 6,858 
BEE wn Seotpakenatnie bial Oar! ikem wee 10,864 
i er a ane Se 12,608 
ne RE ete 16,204 
WOES at cuahie Sige eae ee ramen were 17,400 


WAR ENCOURAGED DEVELOPMENT 


The war had an important effect on 
the growth of the clubs because of the 
impetus it gave to the whole idea of 
thrift, and especially to that of sys- 
tematic saving. By 1920 the larger pro- 
portion of Boston banks in the savings 
division had Christmas Clubs. Since 
that time the trust companies and nation- 
al banks have instituted them, and it 
has now come to the point where banks 
are almost forced to have them in order 
to satisfy customers and create a new 
clientele. 

Through the co-operation of eight of 
the downtown Boston banks, it has been 
possible to find answers to the following 
questions: How many people save in 
the Christmas Clubs, and how much do 
they save? What are their occupations 
and ages? Do more men than women 
save? What is the purpose of saving 
in this fashion? Does this device 
really encourage the thrift habit, or does 
it induce people to save in order to 
spend? 

The organization of the clubs varies 
slightly in the different banks but certain 
features are common to all. A stated 
sum of money is to be deposited each 
week for fifty weeks, and cannot be with- 
drawn except in case of emergency need. 
At the end of the allotted time a check 
for the principal and interest—which 
amounts to about 2 per cent,—is mailed 
out. The weekly amounts deposited 
range from fifty cents to five dollars in 
most banks, although one bank has books 
that run as high as $100 a week. On 
the face of it this seems a trifling way 
of saving, but it is startling to find what 
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an enormous amount is accumulated in 
these clubs. It is estimated that $314, 
000,000 was saved in Christmas Clubs 
in the United States in 1925. The 
accompanying Table 1 and Chart I give 
an idea of what it amounted to in six 
Boston banks: 

TABLE 1. NUMBER OF SAVERS AND 


TOTAL AMOUNT SAVED IN SIX 
BOSTON BANKS, 1920 TO 1925. 


Number 

of people Total 
Year in clubs amount saved 
1920* 37.585 $2,283,161.70 
1921 40,524 2,470,355.34 
1922 44,582 2,773,996.23 
1923 47,970 3,108,630.38 
1924 49,751 3,230,801.29 
1925 48,074 3,071,029.71 
Total 268,486 16,937,974.65 


*Five banks only. 
But even this could be increased if the 
banks took a more active interest in the 
work. Too many of them regard the 


Christmas Clubs merely as annoying 
demands for unprofitable services. They 
call them the bargain basements and 
bemoan the fact that banking must lower 
itself to such petty business. Three of 
the banks studied spend a good deal on 
their clubs, believing that they are more 
than good advertising schemes. The 
merchants, too, are beginning to en- 
courage their employes to join these 
clubs, not only for the purely altruistic 
motive of stimulating thrift, but because 
they see that eventually much of the 
money comes back to them. One of the 
largest department stores in Boston has 
on its personnel staff a man who devotes 
his entire time to promoting thrift among 
the employes. Out of 5000 employes, 
2500 have Christmas Club accounts 
which total about $175,000 a year. He 
attributes this astonishing success to the 
fact that he collects and banks the money 





Dollars 
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$50.03 $63.77 $53.98 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$57..65 


$59.94 $60.31 








Chart 1. 


Per capita savings in Christmas Clubs. 
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himself; and many agree that if thev 
had to go to the bank they would never 
save anything. Aside from that aspect 
of the question the merchants are inter- 
ested in proper spending, and several 
feel that money that is saved is spent 
more carefully, much less is dissipated 
for trifles. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE USE 
CHRISTMAS CLUBS? 


Quite naturally questions are raised 
concerning the types of depositors who 
save in this way. It was found that 
all the banks studied had a larger 
number of women than men depositors 
in their Christmas Clubs. (Chart II.) 
In four banks the percentage of 
women ran from 69 to 75; while in 
two it was but 54 and 55. This would 





seem to indicate that women are obliged 
to and are willing to save in smaller 
amounts than men. Men, it was found 
from interviews, are often ashamed to 
be seen at the Christmas Club window, 
and, as one man said, people who thought 
he was earning $45 would discover that 
he was getting only $20 a week. 

Only one bank was found that had 
information about its depositors other 
than the ordinary signature cards. How- 
ever, this data may be assumed to be 
typical, for it is confirmed by reports 
in the other banks studied. An analysis 
of 350 accounts selected at random from 
the files showed that the greatest number 
of savers were housewives. Next in 
order came clerks and_ stenographers. 
There was a noticeable lack of profession- 
al occupations, less than four out of the 
entire group. For the most part the 
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Chart II. Percentage distribution of men and women savers in Christmas 


Clubs in six Boston banks. 
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Chart III. Occupations of savers in a Christmas Club of a Boston Bank. 


depositors were of the small-salaried or © WHAT BECOMES OF CHRISTMAS CLUB 
wage-earning class. (Chart III.) The MONEY? 

age grouping showed that 38 per cent 

were between the ages of 21 and 31 and In 1925 in the state of Massachusetts 
that only 15 per cent. were over 45. alone, checks were mailed out to Christ- 
(Chart IV.) mas Club members amounting to over 
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Chart IV. Ages of savers in a Christmas Club in a Boston bank. 
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$42,000,000,—a tremendous sum avail- 
able for use in early December. It be- 
comes imperative for both the merchants 
and bankers to know what becomes 
of this money. There is at present no 
accurate way of tracing the checks after 
they leave the bank, and no way at all 
of tracing the money after the checks 
have been cashed. The banks, of course, 
are primarily interested in the amount 
that is transferred to permanent savings, 
since one of the purposes of the Christ- 
mas Club, from the bank’s point of view, 
is to act as a “feeder” to the regular 
savings department. Estimates have been 
made at the various banks which have 
been used by them in working out their 
plans, and so should be fairly correct. 
One bank figures that from 15 to 17 
per cent. is transferred to permanent 
accounts, while three others say that 25 
to 30 per cent. is redeposited. 

The major portion of the money is, 
however, still unaccounted for. The only 
way it can be traced is through per- 


sonal contact with the individuals who 
may be willing to reveal how it is spent. 
The persons in charge of the clubs have 
ample oportunity to know the depositors 
and learn from them the ways in which 
they intend to spend their money. They 
agree that at least half of the remaining 
70 per cent. goes for necessities such as 
coal, insurance, taxes, and interest on 
debts. About 35 to 40 per cent. they 
say is spent for Christmas. Each bank 
has a different tale of remarkable accom- 
plishment. One woman paid off the 
mortgage on her house; another, a widow 
was able to carry heavy insurance and 
so protect her children; while a third was 
buying a house with which to surprise 
her husband. The younger women save 
for clothes, fur coats particularly. Men 
save for insurance and taxes, and often 
accumulate money for their children’s 
education. Even that part which is used 
for Christmas often goes for necessities 
—to buy mother a washing machine, or 
to give daughter a new coat. The Christ- 
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Chart V. Number of people reopening Christmas Club accounts. 


Five year 


record of 275 accounts. 
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mas Club makes easy the path of those 
people who would rather save to buy 
than save to pay. 

That it encourages systematic savings 
is seen at a glance by the growth of the 
clubs in the last ten years. But whether 
it really becomes a habit is hard to tell. 
An examination of 275 accounts shows 
that 114 had accounts for one year 
and that only eleven out of the 


total number returned for five years. 
(Chart V.) This may be due to the 
fact that some members opened accounts 
in other banks, or that they died or 
moved away. The evidence seems to 
indicate that, as it stands, the Christmas 
Club is a temporary device used mostly 
by young people, and that its rapid 
growth has been promoted by group 
savings. 


REALTY FINANCING IN 1926 WILL SET 
NEW RECORD 


States will set another new high 

record in 1926, according to the 
building economic research bureau of th 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 
which estimates that the volume of real 
estate mortgage bond flotations during 
the year will total approximately $900,- 
000,000. 


R ‘ssc financing in the United 


Statistics made public by the bureau 


showed that the leading investment 
houses have been underwriting realty 
issues at the rate of $60,000,000 a month 
promising an annual volume of $720,- 
000,000. Financing done by the hund- 
reds of small local houses spread over 
the country, whose underwritings range 
from $1500 to $250,000, it was esti- 
mated will aggregate from $150,000,000 
to $200,000,000. 

“During the first ten months of the 
year,” it was stated, “approximately 
$611,196,000 worth of real estate mort- 
gage bonds were offered to the investing 
public by the larger investment houses, 
as compared with $560,087,000 in the 
same period in 1925, a gain of slightly 
more than 9 per cent. The volume of 
new issues for the last two months 
undoubtedly will increase this amount 
to at least $700,000,000, surpassing the 
record breaking volume of $685,294,800 
recorded in 1925. 

“The recent slackening in the volume 
of building operations has not been feit 


in the realty bond market and the 
demand for new capital for apartments, 
apartment-hotels and other types of 
buildings continues strong. The situa- 
tion, however, calls for caution and good 
judgment in financing new construction, 
although the importance of declines in 
rents and vacancies as have been reported 
from various sources during the year 
undoubtedly have been unduly exay- 
gerated. Lending institutions must 
guard against the possible economic 
blunder of over-production by pursuing 
a policy of critical conservatism, with 
the investors’ safety paramount in mind 

“Survey of the building situation 
reveals that there is still a considerable 
unsatisfied demand for certain types of 
buildings throughout the country, espec- 
ially those that are well located as to 
light and accessibility. Where there 
actually is what might be termed aa 
over-built situation, it is so obvious that 
no reputable building or lending insti- 
tution will lend its efforts or money to 
aid or abet further building in thai 
particular district. There is nothing in 
the present situation that would justify 
anxiety or jeopardize the interests of in 
vestors in real estate bonds, safe-guarded 
and sold by reputable investment houses, 
and the wonderful record made by real 
estate securities during the last year 
should be maintained in 1927. 

“Realty figures compiled by the 
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research bureau do not include the 
enormous purchases of real estate mort- 
gages made during the year by insurance 
companies, fraternal organizations, and 
other similar financial enterprises for 
their own account. In New York, banks 
and insurance companies alone took 
$243,420,000 in 1925. Life insurance 
companies, which at the end of the year 
of 1925 held real estate mortgages 
amounting to more than $4,823,000,000 
or 42 per cent. of all their admitted 
assets, have increased their investments 
in mortgage loans 130 per cent. in the 
last five years. Heavy purchases have 
also been made this year by insurance 
companies who have found real estate 
mortgage loans the safest and highest 
yielding type of investment—one large 
company alone underwrote $123,218,00C 
in real estate bonds during the first ten 
months. 

“Another important development of 
the year has been the growing realization 
on the part of bankers of the bankable 
desirability of real estate inortgage bonds. 
Today it is estimated that at least 5000 
banks are handling first mortgage bonds, 
either as underwriters or dealers. The 
element of safety and high yield has 
made this type of bond attractive to the 
banks and the investing public. 

“Review of statistics shows that rea! 
estate mortgage bonds have had a phe- 
nomenal increase in popularity since 
1919, when it is estimated that only $57,- 
458,000 worth of this type of security 
was absorbed by investors. Since that time 
the increase in volume has been steady 
and today it ranks next to public 
utilities as the greatest investment outlet 
for -.pital. 

“Available figures indicate that during 
the last eight years somewhat more than 
$2,170,000,000 of mortgage bond issues 
have been offered the investing public. 

“In 1925 the volume of realty flota- 
tions equalled approximately 72 per cent 
of the amount for public utilities, and 
excecded railroad bond issues by morz 
than $321,232,000. The volume of real 


estate issues for the first ten months of 
this year equalled approximately 62 per 
cent. of public utility flotations, and 
exceeded railroad issues by more than 
$285,000,000. 

“An interesting development in the 
realty bond field during the last few 
months has been the offering of an 
European issue, to finance the erection 
of apartment buildings in Berlin, guar 
anteed by a group of important German 
insurance companies. This is the firsi 
time that any foreign financing of this 
type has been done in this country and 
the experiment is being watched with 
considerable interest by real estate bond 
houses, who have kept out of the Euro- 
pean realty field because of unsettled 
economic conditions.” 

Real estate financing has been an 
outstanding influence in our present 
period of prosperity and financial prog’ 
ress, according to W. J. Moore, Presiden: 
of the American Bond & Mortgage 
Company. 

“In furnishing funds for the financing 
of needed building construction, realty 
bonds have made a widespread contribu- 
tion to the business prosperity of the 
country,” said Mr. Moore. ‘Proceeds 
of these mortgage securities go through 
a variety of channels, putting new life 
and blood into the veins of commerce. 
Millions of dollars are provided for 
wages and employment in the building 
trades, and the thousands of men engaged 
in manufacture and transportation of 
building materials. Thus the purchasing 
power of the workers is increased and 
business generally is stimulated and 
benefited. 

“Real estate bonds have stood the test 
of time and their popularity can be 
attributed to the intelligence of investors 
who now fully realize the soundness of 
this type of security, as such bonds 
remain unchanged by economic and 
political disturbances. When _ safe- 
guarded by responsible security houses, 
they meet every requirement of safe, 
profitable and carefree investment.” 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


RIGHTS OF OWNER OF DRAFT 
ON FAILURE OF COLLECT- 
ING BANK 


Cottondale Planting Co. v. Diehlstadt 
Bank, Springfield, Missouri Court 
of Appeals, 286 S. W. Rep. 428. 


for $1000 upon one of its custom- 

ers, payable to the order of the de- 
fendant bank, and delivered the draft to 
the bank. The amount was credited to 
the plaintiff company’s account and it 
appeared that the plaintiff was entitled 
to check against the credit if it desired 
todo so. It also appeared that the de- 
fendant bank had the right to charge 
the amount of the draft back against 
the plaintiff's account in the event of its 
dishonor. It was paid by the drawee 
and the proceeds were received by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
which credited the amount to the de- 
fendant bank’s account. On the same 
day on which the draft was paid, the 
defendant bank closed its doors and its 
affairs were taken over by the state 
banking commission. It was held that 
the bank became the owner of the draft 
and the plaintiff's debtor for the amount 
rather than the plaintiff's agent for col- 
lection and that, therefore, the plaintiff 
was not entitled to a preference over the 
other creditors but was a general cred- 
itor only. 

Action by the Cottondale Planting 
Company to have a demand against the 
Diehlstadt Bank, in the hands of the 
commissioner of finance for liquidation, 
allowed as a preferred claim. The circuit 
court refused to give such demand 
preference, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


[ice plaintiff company drew a draft 


OPINION 


BRADLEY, J.—This is an action to 
lowed as a preferred claim a de- 
.gainst the Diehlstadt Bank in the 


have 
mand 





hands of the commissioner of finance for 
liquidation. The court below refused to 
give the demand preference, and this ap- 
peal followed. 

Plaintiff's claim for preference is based 
on two theories, and these are stated in 
separate counts in the petition. The 
first theory is that in handling the draft 
in question the relation of principal and 
agent, and not that of debtor and cred- 
itor, existed. The second theory is that, 
even though the relation of debtor and 
creditor was created by the transaction 
respecting the draft, plaintiff is never- 
theless entitled to a preference on the 
ground that defendant bank was hope- 
lessly insolvent, and was so known to be 
by its officers when the draft was re- 
ceived by it. 

The cause was tried on an agreed 
statement of facts, supplemented by 
some additional parol evidence respect- 
ing the question of insolvency of the 
bank, and the manner of handling 
plaintiff's account, checks, and drafts. 
The facts agreed upon appear in two 
separate statements, designated as Plain- 
tiff’s Exhibits 1 and 2. These exhibits 
are as follows: 

“It is stipulated and agreed by and 
between the plaintiff and the defendant 
that on May 2d the defengant, Diehl- 
stadt Bank, now in the hands of the 
state finance commissioner for liquica- 
tion, received from the claimant, Cotton: 
dale Planting Company, a certain draft, 
attached hereto and marked Plaintiff's 
Exhibit A, which draft was forwarded 
by the Diehlstadt Bank to the National 
City Bank of St. Louis, Mo., its corre- 
spondent, for collection and returns; that 
the National City Bank of St. Louis. 
Mo., in turn forwarded same through 
ordinary channels to Memphis, Tenn., 
where said draft for $1000 was accept- 
ed and paid by the drawee, Cheatham 
Cotton Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 
on May 6, 1925, to the Memphis branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; 
that the proceeds of said draft were for- 
847 
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warded by the Memphis branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, in 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 7, 1925, which 
then credited the account of the Diehl- 
stadt Bank, this defendant, in that sum 
on said May 7, 1925. 

“It is further stipulated and agreed 
that the defendant, Diehlstadt Bank, 
closed its doors on May 6, 1925, at 10 
o'clock a. m., and has not since said date 
reopened its doors for business, but has 
since that time been in the hands of the 
state finance commissioner of the state 
of Missouri, for the purpuse of liquidat- 
ing its affairs; that on the 6th day of 
May, 1925, the date the said Diehlstadt 
Bank closed its doors, the said Diehl- 
stadt Bank had on hands cash or cash 
items in the sum of $608.69, and had on 
hand in the National City Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., or in other banking institu- 
tions, subject to immediate check, the 
sum of $698.62. It is further stipulated 
and agreed that, during the night of May 
§ and 6, 1925, the cashier of said Diehl- 
stadt Bank, George F. Simpson, commit- 
ted suicide, and that immediately there- 
after said institution closed its doors.” 

The draft mentioned as Exhibit A in 
the statement, omitting the indorsements, 
is as follows: 


“Diehlstadt Bank. 


Draft. Diehlstadt, Mo., 


“Customer’s 
+/2, 1925. 
“At sight pay to the order of Diehl- 

stadt Bank $1000.00, one thousand and 

no/100 dollars, value received, and 
charge the same to account of Cotton 
dale Planting Company. 

“S. L. Pake. 


“To Cheatham Cotton Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.” 


The additional agreed statement desig- 
nated as Exhibit 2 is as follows: 


“It is agreed by the parties named 
above, through their respecerve attorneys, 
that this case shall be submitted to the 
court on the following agreed statement 
of facts, 

“First. That 


claimant, Cottondale 


Planting Company, is engaged in busi- 
ness at Diehlstadt, Mo., as a partnership. 
“Second. That said claimant drew a 
draft upon the Cheatham Cotton Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn., in the sum of 
$1000, which draft was given to the 
Diehlstadt Bank for collection on May 
2, 1925, for the account of this claimant 
“Third. That said Duehlstadt Bank 
forwarded said draft to its correspondent, 
the National City Bank of St. Louis, for 
collection, and immediately gave credit to 
said Cottondale Planting Company for 
$1000, this credit being placed with de- 
mand deposits of said claimant; said 
claimant being a regular customer and 
depositor in said Diehlstadt Bank. 

“Fourth. That the Diehlstadt Bank 
closed its doors after the aforesaid draft 
of $1000 was received by it for collec- 
tion; State Bank Examiner C. M. 
Duncan having taken charge of said bank 
on May 7, 1925. Said bank is now in 
process of liquidation. 

“Fifth. That said Diehlstadt Bank 
was, on and before May 7, 1925, a bank- 
ing corporation duly organized under the 
banking laws of the State of Missouri, 
doing a general banking business at 
Diehlstadt, Mo.” 

It appears from the facts (1) that 
plaintiff was a regular customer and de- 
positor of the defendant bank; (2) that 
defendant bank was the payee named in 
the draft; (3) that plaintiff, at the time 
the draft was presented, was given credit 
for the amount thereof; and (4) that 
this credit was given plaintiff in its de- 
mand deposit account. It appears from 
the parol evidence that plaintiff had the 
right to check on its demand deposit 
account, wherein the amount of the 
draft was credited, if it desired to do so, 
and it also appears that defendant had 
the right to charge back to plaintiff the 
amount of the draft, if it were not paid. 
Such was the understanding and practice 
between plaintiff, as customer and de- 
positor, on the one hand, and defendant 
bank, on the other. It appears that 
plaintiff's balance during the interim 
from the time the draft was presented 
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until the bank closed was not below 
$1000, but this fact would not change 
the effect of plaintiff's right to check on 
the account, if it desired to do so. 

Plaintiff's contention is this: Where a 
bank credits the account of a depositor 
with the amount of a draft, and allows 
the depositor to check against the same, 
if there is an agreement that the bank 
may charge back the amount of the draft, 
if not collected, the bank, in such case, 
would not become the owner of the 
draft, and the relation of debtor and 
creditor would not be created, but the 
relation created would be that of prin- 
cipal and agent. 

Midwest National Bank & Trust Co 
v. Parker Corn Co., 211 Mo. App. 413, 
245 S. W. 217, was an action to recover 
the amount of a draft which had been 
credited in the demand deposit account 
of a customer. The facts, as they ap- 
pear in the opinion, are these: There 
was an agreement between the bank and 
the corn company, and a course of deal- 
ing, whereby the corn company would 
deposit with the bank tor collection 
drafts payable to the bank, and the bank 
would immediately give the corn com- 
pany credit for the amounx of the draft, 
and allow the corn company at once to 
check against such credit or deposit. It 
was further agreed that the bank should 
receive a collection fee of so much on the 
$100, and in addition thereto interest on 
the draft during the tinw that should 
elapse between the deposit of the draft 
and the time the ‘bank received the 
money thereon. If a draft was dis- 
honored, it was to be protected, and the 
corn company notified, and upon the re- 
turn of the draft to the corn company 
that company would reimburse the bank 
The bank handled on an average of 10 
such drafts per day for the corn com- 
pany. There was subsequent modifica- 
‘ton of this agreement, but the modifica- 
tion does not affect the principle in- 
volved. 

W le the agreement and course of 
dealing stated above existed, the corn 
compiny sold a car of corn to one 





Livingston at Center Junction, Iowa, and 
Livingston resold to Norris at Center 
Junction. The corn company shipped 
the corn to Center Junction, and a draft 
was drawn on Norris, payable to the 
bank, and bill of lading attached. This 
draft was not honored. Then the corn 
company sold to Beckwith & Inglis, at 
Wyoming, Iowa. The corn company 
followed the usual custom, and drew its 
draft on Beckwith & Inglis in favor of 
the bank, in the sum of $1290.90, to 
cover the purchase price of the corn. 
Attached to this draft was a shipper’s 
order bill of lading, indorsed in blank 
by the corn company. The bank gave 
the corn company credit for the amount 
of the draft, indorsed the same, and for- 
warded it and the bill cf lading in the 
usual way. The draft was not paid, and 
the bank at first made various endeavors 
to collect from sources other than the 
corn company, and did not, according 
to the corn company’s president, demand 
repayment from the corn company, or 
charge its account with the amount of 
the draft, until after the lapse of about 
a year and six months. 

On these facts it was held that the 
draft was received for collection only, 
and that the relation created between 
the bank and the corn company was 
that of principal and agent, and not that 
of debtor and creditor. In making dis- 
position of the question there at bar, the 
court used this language. 

“We do not think that, under the facts 
in this case, the plaintiff became at any 
time the owner of the draft and bill of 
lading. The draft was taken by plaintiff 
for collection. The fact that it credited 
defendant’s account with the amount of 
the draft, and permitted defendant to 
draw checks against it immediately and 
before collection was made, would not 
create the relation of debtor and creditcr 
between defendant and the bank. It was 
agreed, if collection was not made, the 
amount of the draft should be charged 
back. Under such circumstances the 
bank treats the deposit as merely pro- 
visional, and in case collection is not 
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made the bank reserves the right to 
charge back the amount credited. 3 R 
C. L. 522, 523; Midland National Bank 
of [Kansas City v.] Brightwell, 148 Mo. 
358 [49 S. W. 994, 71 Am. St. Rep. 
608]; Brigance v. Bank of Cooter [Mo. 
App.] 200 S. W. 668.” 

See, also, Citizens’ State Bank v. Fer- 
son (Mo. App.) 208 S. W. 136; Bank 
of Buchanan County v. Gordon (Mo. 
App.) 250 S. W. 648; Soutnwest Na- 
tional Bank v. House et al., 172 Mo. 
App. 197, 157 S. W. 809. 

The controlling feature underlying 
the rulings in some of the cases is stated 
in Citizens’ State Bank v. Ferson, supra, 
to be the agreement existing between the 
bank and the one who presents and re 


ceives credit for a draft. In that case the 


court says: 

“The question as to whether the 
drafts were deposited for collection only 
or for credit is one of agreement be- 
tween the bank and the depositor. Mudd 
v. Bank, 175 Mo. App. loc. cit. 403, 162 
S. W. 314; [Jefferson] Bank v. Refrig- 
erator Co., 236 Mo. loc. cit. 415, 416, 
139 S. W. 545. In some cases it is held 
that, if the draft or deposit is entered as 
a deposit only as a matter of convenience, 
intending that it shall be a deposit afte: 
collection, the title will not pass to the 
bank until after collection is made. But 
that the bank may take title immediately, 
with the intention to attempt collection, 
with the intent to charge back the 
amount in case collection is not made, is 
well established. Haas v. Kings Fruit Co. 
[Mo. App.] 183 S. W. 676; Scott v. 
McIntyre Co., 93 Kan. 508, 144 P. 
1002, L. R. A. 1915D, 139. So the 
fact that the bank took the drafts on 
the strength that they would be paid, 
and intended to collect them if possible, 
would not conclusively show that the 
bank had not purchased the drafts.” 

Above we have stated the position and 
contention of plaintiff, and have cited 
the cases upon which plaintiff relies. De- 
fendant contends that, where a bank 
credits a depositor’s account with a check 
or draft, and the depositor is allowed 


—_ 


to check against the same or has the right 
to do so, the bank becomes the owner 
of the draft or check, even though the 
bank has reserved the right to charge 
back the amount of the draft or check, 
if not collected, and that in such case 
the relation established is that of debtor 
and creditor, and not that of principal 
and agent. To suppor: this contention, 
defendant cites Ayres v. Bank, 79 Mo. 
421, 49 Am. Rep. 235; Hendley v. Globe 
Refining Co., 106 Mo. App. 20, 79 § 
W. 1163; Flannery et al. v. Cuates et 
al., 80 Mo. 444; Dymock v. Bank, 67 Mo. 
App. 97; Burrton State Bank v. Pease: 
Moore Milling Co., 163 Mo. App. 135, 
145 S$. W. 508; Midland Nat. Bank v. 
Roll, 60 Mo. App. 585; Kavanaugh v. 
Bank, 59 Mo. App. 540; Jefferson Bank 
v. Refrigerator Co., 236 Mo. 407, 139 
S. W. 545; Haas v. Fruit Co. (Mo 
App.) 183 S. W. 676; Renfrow Com. 
Co. v. Northrup Co. (Mo. App.) 222 
S. W. 487; Howard Co. v. Bank, 198 
Mo. App. 284, 200 S. W. 91. 

To our mind the strongest case tend- 
ing to support plaintiff is Midwest Nat. 
Bank & Trust Co. v. Parker Corn Co., 
supra, the facts of which we have stated; 
and in that case, in addition to the 
agreement to charge back, the bank was 
to receive a collection fee, and charged 
interest on the amount of the draft from 
the time of the deposit until the draft 
was paid. It is our conclusion that de- 
fendant’s contention under tne facts here 
is correct, and that the authorities cited 
support the conclusion reached. A re 
cent case somewhat to the point here 
under consideration is Townsend Whole: 
sale Grocery Co. v. Chamberlain Can 
ning Co. (Mo. App.) 277 S. W. 958 
But we do not think that any rule is 
announced therein contrary to our con’ 
clusion here. Such being our conclusion, 
we hold that under the facts defendant 
bank became the absolute owner of th: 
draft deposited, and that by the trans 
action and the general course of bus! 
ness between plaintiff and defendant, as 
shown by the agreed statements and the 


+or 


parol evidence, the relation of debtor 
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*‘ Insulated houses are good collateral. Asa fuel 
saver, alone, Celotex is superior to anything we 
know. It is extremely economical in the end.” 


L. M. POOL, President, 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


This change in building practice 
affects the loans you make today 


HE day of the heat-leaking house is 
past! For it is now practical and 
inexpensive to prevent heat-leaking. Cel- 
otex Insulating Lumber, made from the 
long, tough fibres of cane, supplies the 
insulation needed back of wood, brick 
and stucco exteriors and under piaster, at 
little or no extra building cost. 
It keeps furnace heat from leaking out 
and sun heat from leaking in. It cuts fuel 
bills by about a third. 


Building authorities urge its use. They 
say it is the most important contribution 
ever made to American building practice. 
Many agree that heat-leaking houses are 
fast becoming obsolete, now that Celotex 
has brought insulation within reach of 
every home. They say that heat-leaking 
houses are fast becoming hard to sell . . . 
hard to rent . . . hard to mortgage. 


In five short years, over 80,000 homes 
have already been built with Celotex . . . 


largely on the advice of architects and 
other building authorities. Production 
has been doubled four times in the past 
two years. Today, The Celotex Company 
produces more insulation used for build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation 
manufacturers combined. 


These facts, alone, challenge your in- 
terest. And they have an important bear- 
ing on the building loans you make today. 


Naturally, houses built with Celotex 
are better collateral. They cost less for 
upkeep . . . suffer less depreciation . . . 
and sell or rent more readily. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
Leaders in these lines advise its use. All 
lumber dealers can supply it. 


Have your secretary write for a copy of 
the Celotex Building Book. It explains this 
important matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Bank and Office Building for Old Colony Co-operative Bank, Providence, R. I. 


A bank and office building maintaining the Colonial atmosphere 

without and within, perpetuated by this well-known institution, 

one of the oldest and most important Co-operative Banks in 
the country. 


Thomas M. James Company 
Architects and Engineers 
Boston New York 
3 Park Street 342 Madison Avenue 
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and creditor was created when the draft 
was deposited, and not that of principal 
and agent. 

We do not deem it necessary to deal 
in extenso with plaintiff's second theory 
of contention, viz., that at the time the 
draft was deposited defendant bank 
was hopelessly insolvent, and was so 
known to be by its officers, and that for 
this reason a fraud was perpetrated upon 
plaintiff, and, such being the case, plain- 
tiff has the right to rescind and follow 
the money deposited, even into the hands 
of the commissioner of finance. If the 
facts were as plaintiff predicates, then 
the right asserted would obtain. St. 
Louis‘San Francisco Railway Co. v. 
Millspaugh (Mo. App.) 278 S. W. 786. 
But the question of knowledge on the 
part of the officers of defendant bank’s 
insolvency at the time the draft was de- 
posited was, under the record, clearly a 
question of fact. This question of fact 
being found below adverse to plaintiff, 
we cannot interfere. 

The judgment denying a preference 
should be affirmed: and it is so ordered. 


COLLECTING BANK NOT LIABLE 
FOR CORRESPONDENT'S 
NEGLIGENCE 


Bank of Hunter v. Gros, Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, 286 S. W. Rep. 1032. 


The question whether a bank which 
receives a check for collection is respon- 
sible for the negligent acts of the cor- 
respondent banks through which the 
collection is accomplished is one upon 
which the courts of the different states 


do not agree. In most of the states in 
which the question has arisen, it has been 
decided that there is no such liability 
on the part of the collecting bank, pro- 
vided it uses proper care in the selection 
of its correspondents. 

In four states, namely, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, and Montana, statutes 
have been adopted which expressly pro- 
vide that a collecting bank is not liable 


for the negligence of its correspondent 
banks except where the loss is due to the 
collecting bank’s want of diligence. 

The Arkansas statute is applied in 
the present case. This statute provides 
that the collecting bank, having used 
proper care in the selection of a corre- 
spondent “shall not be liable for the 
default of such correspondent or of any 
sub-correspondent selected by the latter.” 
It appeared that the plaintiff drew a draft 
against a shipment of a car of rice on a 
party in Loreauville, La., attached it to 
a bill of lading and delivered it to the 
defendant bank at Hunter, Ark., for 
collection. The defendant bank sent 
the draft to its correspondent at Little 
Rock, which in turn forwarded it to a 
bank at Loreauville. The drawee re- 
fused to accept the car of rice covered 
by the bill of lading and refused to pay 
the draft. Through a mistake, the bank 
at Loreauville returned th. draft without 
protesting it. The rice was subsequently 
sold at a loss and the difference was 
charged back against the plaintiff's 
account. The bank subsequently refused 
to pay checks, drawn against the account 
by the plaintiff. The plaintiff thereupon 
brought suit against the bank to recover 
the amount lost on the shipment of rice 
and the further sum of $5000 damages 
for refusing to pay the checks drawn 
by the plaintiff. It appeared that there 
was no negligence on the part of the 
defendant in the selection of its corre- 
spondent and it was held, under the 
statute above referred to, that the bank 
was not liable. 

Suit by J. B. Gros against the Bank of 
Hunter, in which the State Banking 
Commissioner was substituted as defen- 
dant, and Loretta O’Keefe Gros, plain- 
tiff's administratrix, was substituted as 
plaintiff. Decree for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Reversed, and action 
dismissed. 

J. B. Gros brought this suit in the 
circuit court against the Bank of Hunter 
to recover $2261.45, alleged to be due 
him on checking account, and in the 
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sum of $5000 for damages for the 
wrongful refusal of said bank to cash 
his checks when he had sufficient funds 
on deposit with which to pay the same. 
The Bank of Hunter became insolvent, 
and the state banking commissioner was 
substituted as the defendant in the ac- 
tion. Without objection, the case was 
transferred to equity and tried there 
Before the trial J. B. Gros died, and 
Loretta O'Keefe Gros was appointed 
administratrix of his estate. The mate- 
rial facts are as follows: 

In January, 1920, J. B. Gros was a 
rice buyer in the vicinity of Hunter, Ark. 
On the 29th day of January, 1920, J. B. 
Gros purchased a car of seed rice from 
Dr. Burns. Gros shipped the car of rice 
to C. Snoke, Loreauville, La., and drew 
a draft on him for $4754.45 in payment 
of the car of rice. The draft on Snokz 
was attached to the bill of lading, and 
the same was deposited to his credit in 
the Bank of Hunter. The Bank of 
Hunter issued to him a deposit slip, 
showing the amount of the deposit. A 
check was at once drawn against this 
account, payable to Dr. Burns, for $4,- 
080.22, which was the purchase price of 
the rice in question. The Bank of 
Hunter immediately forwarded the draft 
to J. B. Gros for collection to its corre- 
spondent, the American Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

About the Ist of March, 1920, the 
draft, with the bill of lading attached, 
was returned to the Bank of Hunter 
by its correspondent. The cashier of 
the Bank of Hunter communicated with 
J. B. Gros, and Gros, after looking over 
the draft and bill of lading, requested 
the cashier of the Bank of Hunter to 
return the draft with the bill of lading 
attached to the bank at Loreauville, La 
The draft was then returned to the Bank 
of Hunter duly protested, for the reason 
that Snoke refused to receive the car 
of seed rice, claiming that it was not up 
to sample. The cashier of the bank at 
Loreauville, La. wrote the Bank of 


Hunter that the draft was returned by 
it the first time to the correspondent of 
the Bank of Hunter because the rice was 
not received by Snoke on account of not 
being up to sample. 

With the knowledge ana consent of 
J. B. Gros, the car of rice was sold tor 
what it would bring, and the proceeds 
were credited to an overdraft to the 
account of J. B. Gros, in the Bank of 
Hunter. J. B. Gros had other trans 
actions with the Bank of Hunter, and 
drew checks on the bank on the theory 
that the bank was liable to nim for the 
full amount of his draft on C. Snoke 
for the car of rice. The bank refused 
to pay the checks, on the theory that it 
was only responsible to J. B. Gros for the 
amount which he received for the sale 
of the car of rice at Loreauville, La. 
which was sold with the knowledge and 
consent of Gros. The chancellor found 
the issues in favor of the plaintiff, and 
rendered a decree against the defendant 
for $2939.85. An appeal was duly 
prosecuted to this court. 

Roy D. Campbell, of Cotton Plant, 
for appellant. 

Bogle & Sharp, 
appellee. 


of Brinkley, for 
OPINION 


HART, J. (after stating the facts as 
above). The correctness of the decree 
of the chancellor depends upon the con- 
struction to be given to an act of the 
General Assembly of 1921, amending 
the original act for the organization and 
control of banks. General Acts 1921, 
p. 514. Section 14 of the act is set out 
in full in Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank 
v. Ray, 170 Ark. 293, 280 S. W. 984, 
and need not be repeated here. 

In this case the court held that, under 
the section referred to, a bank receiv 
ing for collection a check or draft pay’ 
able in another city or town, and having 
employed reasonable care to select a 
proper correspondent, is not liable for 
the default or negligence of such corre’ 
spondent in the collection of the check 
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or draft. The evidence in this case was 
not sufficient to warrant the chancellor 
in finding that the Bank of Hunter was 
guilty of any negligence in the selection 
of its correspondent, and it did not 
warrant a finding that there was any 
negligence on the part of the Bank of 
Hunter in forwarding the draft for col- 
lection. 

The undisputed evidence shows that 
the Bank of Hunter forwarded the draft 
for collection through its correspondent 
in Little Rock in the regular course of 
business, and that the draft was at first 
returned uncollected without being pro- 
tested, but that this was not through any 
default on the part of the Bank of 
Hunter. It happened simply through a 
mistake in the Louisiana bank to which 
the Little Rock correspondent of the 
Bank of Hunter had forwarded the draft 


for collection. Immediately on the re- 
turn of the draft, the Bank of Hunter 
notified Gros, and, pursuant to his 
directions, sent the draft to the Louisiana 
bank for collection. The draft was then 
returned by the Louisiana bank, duly 
protested for nonpayment, because 
Snoke refused to receive the car of rice 
and pay for same, claiming that it was 
not up to standard. These facts show 
that there was no negligence whatever 
on the part of the Bank of Hunter, and 
for that reason, under the rule in the 
case above cited, the Bank of Hunter 
was not liable to Gros. 

It follows that the decree of the chan- 
cery court must be reversed, and inas- 
much as the facts appear to have been 
fully developed, the cause of action will 
be dismissed. 


THE INTEREST OF BANKERS IN STABLE 
MONEY 


By IrRvING FISHER 


Following are some extracts from an address before the Bankers and Bank Clerks’ 


Mutual Benefit Association at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The author is professor of economics at 


Yale University, and has long been an advocate of a stabilized dollar. 


HE president of a very successful 
"Tasers recently told me, with 

great earnestness, that the future 
great benefactors of mankind would be 
not the preachers, nor the teachers, nor 
even the physicians, but the big business 
men. 

I have come to believe that there is 
much truth in this idea, although I was 
brought up on the hard-boiled doctrine 
that business and philanthropy could 
never be mixed. 

Business is today realizing, as never 
before. shat it has responsibilities to the 
prolic. In particular, the banker is 
realizing that his function is not merely 
to strive for private profit, but to render, 
as well, a public service. 

For several generations, the Bank of 


4 


England, though nominally a private 
bank, has been increasingly regarded by 
the public and by itself as existing for 
the good of English business in general. 
In a special sense, all large banks and all 
central banks are public service institu- 
tions. Our own Federal Reserve System 
is no exception. In fact, it seems as if 
it were destined to become, if indeed 
it has not already become, the greatest 
public service organization in the world. 

Among other important public services 
it is performing for the world the invalu- 
able service of stabilizing the value of 
gold. It is not generally realized that 
on the policy and conduct of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the thousands of 
banks associated with it, now largely 
depend the stability of the American gold 
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dollar, the stability of the value of gold 
money throughout the world, and the 
stability of world business and industry. 

In times past, the banker might pursue 
his private profit freely without being 
troubled by any thought of the effect of 
his transactions on the purchasing power 
of the dollar, the price level, and general 
business conditions. But, today, he can- 
not escape some thought of such effects; 
for, today, every banking transaction, as 
it affects the volume of credit in use, 
tends to affect the value of gold, the 
general level of prices and general 
business conditions. 

There are two special reasons for this 
changed situation. One of these is the 
growth in the last century of bank credit; 
the other is the recent increase in our 
gold reserve. 

First as to bank credit: the contrast 
between present and former conditions 
is startling. Originally, of course, a 
gold dollar derived its worth as money 
from its worth if melted into gold bull- 
ion, available for use in jewelry, gilding, 
or dentistry. Every dollar of bank 
credit was supposed to derive its value 
from the fact that it was redeemable in 
gold. 

In those days, banking was too small 
a factor to affect appreciably the value 
of gold. Bank credit, that is, deposits 
and checks against them, was a small 
tail to the large bullion dog. That is, 
the value of the gold dollar, or sovereign, 
was determined almost entirely by the 
use of gold in the arts. But today, the 
tail is wagging the dog, because the tail 
is several times as big as the dog. Today, 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, bank credit 
and currency perform from 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the money function in our com- 
mercial system, and this money function 
is incomparably more important than the 
goldsmith’s market. 

Today, therefore, it is the volume of 
credit in use that determines the value 
of gold bullion rather than ‘vice .versa. 

We turn now to the other and more 
recent factor, our present overgrown 


gold reserve. During the last few years, 
the gold reserve of our Federal Reserve 
System has been about double the min- 
imum requirements of the law or of 
prudent banking. Thus the danger of 
the reserve approaching or falling below 
these minimum requirements has not 
hampered, and has scarcely even been 
considered by, the Federal Reserve banks 
in their granting of credit on rediscounts 
or in their sales or purchases of Govern- 
ment securities and commercial accept- 
ances in the open market. The old 
guide of banking policy, the gold reserve 
ratio, is gone—for the present, at least. 
If the Federal Reserve banks now chose 
to follow the old rule of conduct 
and policy they would extend credit 
enough to take up the slack and so to 
reduce the reserve ratio to near 40 per 
cent. But if they did this they would 
inflate prices to double the present level, 
and we would have a repetition of the 
disastrous joy ride of 1919 and 1920. 
Rather than permit such a runaway 
inflation, the Federal Reserve System 
felt compelled to ignore the reserve ratio 
as a guide, and virtually to substitute 
a new criterion, that of stability—‘to 
accommodate business.” Under this 
new policy the Federal Reserve System 
considers what is going to be the effect 
upon business conditions rather than 
upon the reserve ratio of (1) its open 
market purchases and sales, (2) the 
changing of its rediscount rate, (3) its 
practice as to putting gold certificates 
into circulation in place of Federal 
Reserve notes or vice versa, and (4) its 
advice and moral influence. The reserve 
banks have foregone the profit they 
might have made by encouraging redis 
counts and by buying securities and 
acceptances to the limit; they have m 
effect kept one half of their gold idle; 
and all this in an effort to prevent undue 
inflation or deflation, and so to stabilize 
general business conditions for you ané 
for me and all of us. For four years 
we have had a roughly stablized dollar. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 








Investment Service 


part of our investment service we are always 
pleased to review the bond and stock lists 
of institutions and individuals. This review 
includes a careful analysis of the quality and 
group proportions of a list with suggestions for improve- 
ment in rating as well as for possible increase in capital 
or income. 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY | 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers | 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





























To officers 
of 


corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under 
mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
toad, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porations. 


2. As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. (/n the trans- 
Ser of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one 
of them is vital toa 
proper transfer; if a 
single error 1s made 


time and expense 
will result.) 


3. Asdepositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 


4. As agent and de- 
positary for voting 
trustees. 


ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations. 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 
Corporate Trust Service 
or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of The Equitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 








confusion, loss of 


5. As assignee or re-‘ 








Stock transfers can be 


insured against mistakes 


Corporations handling their own stock 
transfers assume many needless risks. But 
when a corporation appoints The Equi- 
table Transfer Agent, it virtually insures 
itself against errors which cost money, 
time and prestige. 


The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Send for our 
booklet, The Eguitable Trust Company of 
New York—Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
. TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


District Representatives 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Bidg., 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON ° PARIS ° MEXICO CITY 








Total resources more than $450,000,000 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


SITUATION ABROAD 
By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political. financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditures of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


PTHE belga was born on October 25 
Since that date Belgium has been 
4 once more on a gold basis. For 
the belga is Belgium’s new monetary 
unit, with a gold value of .20921i 
grams, and will henceforth be used in all 
external exchange operations with Bel- 
gium. It is exchangeable for Belgian 
francs at the rate of five francs for 
one belga, and is worth 13.88 cents. 

Back of this simple operation are many 
months of work and planning by M. 
Franck, Governor of the National Bank 
of Belgium, and M. Franqui, Minister 
of Finance. That is perhaps why the 
belga has been referred to by some as 
the “Franck-Franqui franc.” 

In July the King was appointed dic- 
tator to accomplish this stabilization. 
Some of the old war measures, such as 
the using of whole wheat in bread, were 
restored, to improve the trade balance. 
Then taxation was levied, and the 
Belgian National Railways were placed 
under private control and preferred stock 
sold, the proceeds from which were used 
to retire most of the domestic floating 
debt. 

Finally, a $100,000,000 loan was ar- 
ranged for, and potential credits with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the Banks of 
England, France and Holland, the 
Reichsbank, and the Banks of Japan, 
Sweden, Austria, and Hungary, amount- 
ing in all to $35,000,000, were secured. 
Half of this $100,000,000 loan was 
floated in the United States, in the form 
of thirty year 7 per cent. bonds, priced 
at 94. The other half of the loan was 





offered by European and Japanese banks. 
The proceeds of the loan were paid 
over to the National Bank, to reduce the 





government's debt to the bank. In 
return, the bank will undertake to main- 
tain the value of the belga at its gold 
parity, will reduce the circulation by 
800,000,000 francs, and will maintain 
a reserve against its engagements of 46 
per cent. in gold or gold securities. 

The reduction of the circulation has 
already begun, with the minting of 800,- 
000,000 francs in one and five belga 
silver pieces, to be exchanged for cur- 
rency. Thus the government profits, 
for it sold its silver during the war, when 
silver was very high, and can now buy 
it back at a price considerably under 
the face value of the coins. 


ITALY’S SECOND STEP TOWARD FINANCIAL 
STABILITY 


Stepping nimbly between the bullets 
of would-be assassins, Mussolini contin- 
ues his work of restoring the finances 
of Italy. A few months ago, he an- 
nounced a plan for the reduction of the 
circulation at the rate of 500,000,000 
lires each year, until it is completely 
extinguished. 

The next achievement, announced by 
Finance Minister Volpi, was the fund- 
ing of the floating debt of more than 
20,500,000,000 lires. New bonds to an 
amount slightly in excess of this, and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., will be 
issued and all holders of the ordinary 
Italian Treasury bonds and those matur- 
ing in five or seven years will be obliged 
to exchange their bonds for the new loan. 
Holders of the ordinary Treasury bonds 
will be given 116 lires 50 centesimi of 
the new loan for every 100 lires of the 
bonds they hold; holders of the five-year 
Treasury bonds will be given 113 lires 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - 
Issued and Paid-up - 


£5,000,000 
£2,000,000 


The Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and to provide up-to-date credit re- 
ports and information as to business 
conditions in all parts of the world. 
Correspondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Saesrevo, London.” 


—— 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 


























of the new loan for every 100 lires they 
now hold; and holders of the seven-year 
Treasury bonds will receive 112 lires for 
each 100 lires they now hold. 

In addition, holders of nine-year 
Treasury bonds will be allowed to ex- 
change their bonds for the new bonds 
at the rate of 107 lires 50 centesimi of 
the new loan for every 100 lires of 
the old bonds. 

The public will also be allowed to 
subscribe for the new bonds at 87). 

Not content with such thorough 
despotism, another measure is resorted 
to. The banks are ordered to make a 
market for the loan. The law requires 
the formation of a syndicate composed 
of the Bank of Italy, all savings banks 
and insurance companies in Italy, and 
all financial institutions in the country: 
This syndicate must invest half of the 
money at its disposal between November 
11, 1926, and December 1, 1927, in the 
new loan. 


One wonders how long American 
financiers would stand for such dictation, 
no matter how beneficial it might be 
for the United States. 

For the effect, of this measure will, 
without doubt, be for the good of Italian 
finance. At one step it relieves the 
government of the threat of early matur- 
ities and provides it with some extra 
ready cash to redeem present matur- 
ities. It is “firmly believed to be in the 
best interests of Italy,” by the Treasury, 
but as the official statement says, “a 
conversion of this character is unques- 
tionably a drastic step.” 


SURPRISING RECOVERY OF THE FRANC 


Belgium and Italy, however, are not 
alone in attaching thei: currencies to 
strong foundations. France and Norway 
are getting control of their finances also. 
Some of the improvement in French 
exchange, of course, is due to sympathy 
with the improvement of its two partners 
in the Latin Monetary Union for so 
many years. But even more it is due 
to a change of conditions in France. 

Part of this change was achieved by 
the fact that the French parliament has 
not been in session, and therefore has 
not alarmed foreign exchange dealers all 
over the world by its inability to agree. 

The evidence that the French attitude 
on the debt to America is changing— 
that the French people are becoming 
more disposed to accept the funding 
agreement—is also a contributing factor. 

Returning confidence of the French 
people in their own government is evi- 
denced by larger takings of National 
Defense bonds, thus relieving the state 
of an embarrassment that made a great 
deal of trouble early in the year. 

This confidence is based on a sound 
foundation; namely, unusually large tax 
receipts. Tax receipts for the first nine 
months of the year exceeded those of 
last year by approximately 5,500,000,’ 
000. On this basis, the total receipts 
for the year 1926 will be the largest 
in the history of France. 
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The City Hall Station of the New York 
Post Office is on Broadway, directly oppo- 
site the Woolworth Building, the home of 
the Out-of-Town Office of Irving Bank 
and Trust Company. 

As each mail is sorted at the Post Office, 
messengers from the Bank collect the let- 
ters for the Irving, and, whether by night 





— 
Night and Day | 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IrviNG BANK AND Trust Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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or day, deliver them at once to the Out- 
of-Town Office. No time is lost. 

Irving Bank and Trust Company speeds 
up the handling of business of out-of-town 
correspondents in every way possible. 
Quick action is taken. Collections are made 
without delay. The correspondent is noti- 
fied promptly when funds are available. 
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The import balance which looked so 
formidable in the early quarters of the 
year is being gradually cut down. Every 
month since June has showed an export 
balance of trade, though none of them 
were large enough to wipe out the excess 
of imports that came in the early part 
of the year. At least trade seems headed 
in the right direction. 

Best of all, the French budget for 
1927, which is almost balanced, was 
passed by the Finance Commission of 
the Chamber of Deputies before the 
Chamber convened. The Chamber 
seems to have been tamed at last. No 
longer will it divert the world with the 
pathetic sight of parties struggling for 
an advantage with entire disregard of 
what happens to France. 

For when it met on November 12, 
in spite of the fact that members wanted 
to talk about everything from the sardine 
fisheries of Brittany to the price of eggs 
and the high cost of living, Premier 
Poincare’s motion to postpone all these 
controversial discussions and devote the 
whole attention to the budget was passed, 
365 to 207. If this rational spirit pre- 
vails throughout the session, by this time 
next year France may also be among the 
reborn gold standard countries. 


NORWAY AGAIN DEFLATING 


Last spring, after several months of 
comparative success in pushing up the 





value of the krone, the Norwegian gov- 
ernment abandoned temporarily the 
project of restoring it to parity, because 
of the unfortunate effect on business. 
As has so often been pointed out in 
these columns, an appreciating currency 
necessarily means declining prices, and 
declining prices mean business depres- 
sion. So the Norwegian Exchange Com- 
mission felt at that time that it would 
be wiser to stabilize the krone at about 
21 cents. 

They held it firm at that price until 
Columbus Day. Meantime, however, the 
expected business revival did not mater- 
ialize. Evidently, therefore, the govern- 
ment authorities decided that if the 
country were to continue to suffer some 
good might as well come of it, particu- 
larly since the Norwegian Central Bank 
was in such splendid condition to restore 
the krone to par. 

This is probably the reasoning behind 
the bank’s sudden action in October, 
when it suddenly changed its buying 
rate from 21 cents to about 24Y2 cents. 
Wild speculation followed, pushing the 
krone up over 25 cents. As this is 
written it is at about that figure—about 
14 cents below par, which is 26.80. 
This leaves but a short gap to jump when 
the gold standard is restored, as is con- 
fidently expected, on January 1, 1927. 

On October 29, Wilhelm Hohenzol- 
lern, ex-Kaiser of Germany, received a 
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check for 5,000,000 marks from the 
Prussian Government. This was in part 
payment for his claims against the king- 
dom. It represented much more than 
that. It represented a hotly fought 
election early in the year, and several 
of the most turbulent sessions which the 
Prussian Diet has ever had. 

When the bill to adjust the ex-Kaiser’s 
claims came up for the first reading, the 
Communists began to filibuster against 
it. Leather-lunged and vicious, they 
shouted out opposition, calling the 
Hohenzollerns “criminals, bloodsuckers, 
murderers” among other names. Finally 
a wrought up Communist heaved a 
water tumbler at one of the bourgeoisie 
members—and hit him, tuo. The Com- 
munist was forthwith ejected, the other 
members retired to bind up his nose, and 
the bill went to a vote. 

The next day the Communists came 
back with reinforcements. They filled 
the galleries with supportrs, who tossed 
books down on the legislaturs, while on 


the floor the deputies batt!ed wich water 
glasses, ink bottles and fists. The session 
was suspended abruptly. 

The police went to work to cfear the 
galleries, and half an hour later, when 
this had been done, the sitting resumed. 
But the same sort of battle started up 
again. After suspending the sitting twice 
more, throwing individual Communists 
bodily out of the Chamber, and similar 
violence, lasting almost eight hours, the 
bill finally came to a vote and passed 
the second reading. 

At such cost do the orderly elements 
of society maintain the right of private 
property, in spite of broken noses, cut 
cheeks, and black eyes. 


RUSSIAN PARTY ROW 


From all sections of the Soviet Repub 
lic came the delegates to the great annual 
conference of the Communist Party late 
in October, expecting to see a fight for 
control between Joseph Stalin, leader of 
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the party during the last year, and an 
opposition group headed by Trotsky and 
Zinovieff. 

But instead of a fight, they witnessed 
the sudden and complete capitulation of 
the Trotsky-Zinovieff opposition, in a 
statement which read, in part, thus: 

“We disagreed with the majority of 
the central committee of the Congress 
on a number of principal problems. 
These views we still retain. But we 
categorically repudiate the theory and 
practice of the freedom of forming 
groups and factions. At the same time 
we consider it our duty to openly recog- 
nize before the party that in the fight 
for our views we and our followers on 
a number of occasions after the Four- 
teenth Congress permitted ourselves to 
take steps which are in violation of party 
discipline and which tend to split the 
party. 

“Considering these steps uncondition- 
ally wrong, we declare that we definitely 
give up factional methods of defense of 
our views because of the danger of such 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
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methods for the unity of the party.” 

With Stalin still in the saddle, with 
better grain collections and a better 
supply of cotton, there is better feeling 
in Russia than for some months. It is 
likely that Stalin will stop, for the time 
being, the efforts of the Communists to 
convert the world outside to their views, 
and give most attention to making the 
communistic state in Russia efficient— 
restoring its credit with the world, if 
possible. There may be, too, some mod- 
ification in the policy of trade. Trading 
for profit is at present prohibited, but 
this may be changed, for Stalin is an 
opportunist, and believes that if the full 
benefits of communism cannot be achiev- 
ed at once, those which can be secured 
should be. This is where he differed 
from Trotsky and Zinovieff, who insisted 
on adherence to Leninism, absolute 
communism, with no compromise—all or 
none. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
has just been figuring up how much 
business was lost because of the war. 
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Banking and Agency Ff 
Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 


half year amounts to £1. 


The results are a potent argument against 


wars. The seventy nations which do 
more than 90 per cent. of the world’s 
export trade “had an export trade in 
1913 valued at $19,426,000,000. Last 
year the corresponding figure stood at 
$19,950,000,000 after reducing the $29,- 
970,000,000 worth of trade actually 
reported to the 1913 buying power of 
the dollar. It has thus taken twelve 
years to bring a 2/2 per cent. actual 
increase.” 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
B tion with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provide interest for 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 
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$15,000,000 (£3,000,000) 
9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 
5,250,000 (£1.050,000) 
7,291,105 (£1,458,221) 





This is not the worst of it. Before 
the war, the annual growth of world 
trade was 6 per cent. “Had this 
growth continued, the world would have 
been doing $41,500,000,000 of export 
trade at 1913 values instead of $19,950, 
000,000, the actual figures.” 

There is a bright side too. “World 
trade has accelerated its pace to fill this 
gap. Instead of a 62 per cent. increase, 
world exports have been gaining more 
than 10 per cent. annually for the last 
three years.” 

Other interesting changes: “Europe 
now holds but 49 per cent. of the world’s 
export trade beside the 62 per cent. she 
held in 1913. As Europe has shrunk 
as an export continent, English speaking 
North America has risen by 40 per cent., 
Latin North America and the West 
Indies by 52 per cent., and South 
America by 5 per cent. Asia’s increase 
is greatest of all, 52!“ per cent. Australia 
has expanded its exports by 45/2 per 
cent., and Africa by 16 per cent.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The gold reserve of the Bank of 
England just now is giving financial 
London more concern than the coal 
strike. The strike has been going on 
for so long that business has readjusted 
itself to it, and is surprisingly good, 
considering. 

But the exporting of gold has been 
going on for only about three months. 
It is probably indirectly the result of 
the coal strike, which so reduced English 
manufactured products that the import 
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balance is growing, creating a growing 
demand for sterling for payments abroad 
with a decline in the value of sterling to 
the gold export point. 

The fall of the year is the time when 
imports to England are heaviest, and 
therefore some decline in sterling is to 
be expected. However, with only a 
little over a year’s experience with the 
reestablished gold standard, authorities 
watch every export of gold carefully. 

The German policy of strengthening 
the reserves of the Reichsbank has 
undoubtedly increased the amount of 
gold taken from England this year. This 
is necessarily a temporary drain. The 
holdings of the Bank of England, in spite 
of the recent withdrawals, are still above 
what they were a year ago. 

The indications now are that the coal 
strike is very near its end. The gov- 
ernment has persuaded the mine owners 
to consent to a plan which is likely to 
be acceptable to the workers. It is hoped 
that the settlement can be reported in 
these columns next month. 


GERMANY 


Shortly after the English miners 
stopped work, the German miners, out 
of work for many months, began. 
Exports of coal from Germany to Eng- 
land, beginning gradually, have grown 
steadily, and the stimulus of full time 
work in the coal industry, and to a lesser 
degree in the iron and steel industry, 
has spread all through the German 
nation. 

Easy money, which has been a phe- 
nomenon of the German situation for so 
long, has encouraged this revival, and 
still prevails. Day-to-day loans can still 
be had for § per cent. 

Such favorable conditions have en- 
couraged speculation, which one writer 
says has “developed into something of 
an orgy.” Prices on the Boerse have 
been rising since the second week in 
September without a single reaction, and 
early in November reached heights that 
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XXIV 
World Trade 


More than 90 steamship lines 
operate from New Orleans con- 
necting this port with all the im- 
portant ports of the world. 

During the year 1925 exactly 
6,289 vessels with a total net ton- 
nage cf over 16,768,870 tons en- 
tered and cleared at New Orleans 
—"America’s second port." 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
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caused some alarm to conservative finan- 
ciers. The chief activity has been in 
bank stocks, steel stocks, and stock of 
the dye trust. 

Scientific and weatherwise as ever, the 
Germans realize that the increased orders 
for coal will only continue so long as 
the English strike lasts. They are, 
therefore, preparing to solve the problem 
of future markets along other lines, 
according to the report of the Direction 
Der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

“In place of the negative methods of 
reducing production by shutting down 
mines,” says the report, “more positive 
methods are to be tried. These lie in 
the direction of new applications of coal, 
such as producing liquid fuel from it, 
supplying gas over long distances, coal 
dust heating and so on. The technical 
difficulties which have still to be solved, 
however, make it impossible to reckon 
with any great success of this form of 
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rationalization in the near future. An 
important initial step has just been made 
in this connection. Five enterprises have 
united to found a research society for 
the ‘Coal Application Company’ which 
is planned. It is assumed that all the 
members of the coal syndicate will join 
. 

Whether the bureau increases the 
consumption of coal in the near future 
or not, its creation is a move in the right 
direction. 

FRANCE 


When inflation of the French currency 
stopped, it might have been expected 
that the good business in France would 
be sharply checked. So far this has not 
happened. Prices have kept right on 
going up, the index number going from 
785 in August to 804 in September. 
With it the production of iron and steel 
went up. All industrial operations pro- 
ceed apace. 

But trouble lies in the offing. The 
wheat crop will be far below that of 
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last year, and none of the other crops 
will be very satisfactory. If American 
experience counts for anything, this will 
result in lower purchasing power for 
the farmer, and poorer business. 


ITALY 


When Mussolini announced his inten- 
tion of steadily reducing the circulation, 
it was pointed out in these columns that 
the effect on business would be to make 
producers cautious, and profits very 
uncertain. Subsequent events have con- 
firmed this. 

First security prices declined. That 
scared the business men. Wholesale 
prices followed suit, dropping from 678.7 
in the second week in September to 673.4 
at the end of the month. Then, since 
the Bank of Italy was using a good part 
of its cash in the reduction of circulation, 
money became tight. This forced liqui- 
dation, further price declines, and “a 
general tone of anxiety in Italian business 
circles.” The report of the Commercial 
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PONCE, PORTO RICO 


WE are interested in financing imports to 
Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 


























Attache in Rome of November 1 says 
that Italian business “activities are largely 
hampered by the impossibility of fore- 
casting future exchange movements.” 

Meantime, however, the government 
finances are in good condition. Reve- 
nues in September made further ad- 
vances; the Treasury has a comfortable 
surplus, the internal debt has been re- 
duced, and the gold reserve is increasing. 
Imports have been reduced, thus improv: 
ing the trade balance. 

No great trouble has resulted as yet, 
for the workers are still fairly well 
employed, and the decline in prices has 
eliminated the need for wage increases. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Swedish business is picking up, and 
the money market there is firmer. With 
the increased steel business in Germany, 
there is a greater demand for iron ore 
from Sweden, and a good harvest has 
helped things along. 

The number of men hunting jobs in 
Norway is larger than at this time last 
year, and with the recent evident deter- 
mination of the central bank to bring the 
krone back to par, there seems little 
likelihood that there will be any imme- 
diate change, though for a time the se- 
curity markets did seem to be discount: 
ing better business. 

Finland, having stabilized its currency 


last year, is enjoying good business. 
Money remains easy, the cost of living 
index has declined while wholesale price 
index remained unchanged, there is an 
export balance of trade and there is 2 
continued lively demand for lumber. 
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AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Socialists who gathered 
at Linz on November 4 in the convention 
of the Social Democratic Party are 
practical men. They decided no longer 
to cling to a mere ideal, but to modify 
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their program more within the bounds 
of practicability. 

For example, though still looking 
forward to the establishment of the 
Socialist state, they realize that it cannot 
be established in Austria alone. Austria 
must await such action by the big 
powers. 

Meanwhile, according to the program, 
both the Socialist and the Bourgeois 
parties are too weak to govern alone. 
They will therefore co-operate with a 
Coalition government, but such co-oper- 
ation is understood to be merely tempo- 
rary, until they do become strong 
enough. 

Finally, the party abandoned its 
former anti-religious attitude, but still 
demands the separation of the church 
and state. 

How weak the Socialist party really 
is may be judged by the fact that, in 
spite of this last declaration, the new 
cabinet in Austria is headed by Ignatz 
Seipel, a Catholic prelate. 

Business conditions in Austria have 
changed but little. There is a moderate 
improvement in commerce and industry, 
and a slight increase in unemployment. 


HUNGARY 
In Count Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen, 


Hungary has a Prime Minister who has 
enjoyed a longer tenure than any other 
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in Europe, since the war. He took the 
office in 1921, and has held it ever since, 
in spite of being charged with complicity 
in the plot to forge French bank notes, 
and an offer to resign, and is today 
stronger than ever in his position. 

He is a realist in politics. He attempts 
only what he deems politically possible. 
His policy, as he states it, is neither 
revolutionary nor reactionary. “Our 
object is to build upon the foundations 
we possess. Only a nation which has 
learned self-discipline can tread the paths 
of democracy; only a nation, that is, 
which has learned to subordinate its class 
interests to the greater interests of the 
nation as a whole.” 

He admits that relations with neighbor 
states might be much better than they 
are, but holds that there has been great 
improvement already. 

In short, “though Count Bethlen 
cannot he described as an optimist in the 
sense that he believes that all is going 
to be for the best in the best of possible 


worlds, in any time within the ordivary 





range of vision, he holds that the prog- 
ress made in Europe generally during the 
last few years is sufficient to justify the 
hopes of continued improvement ll 
along the line.” 


EGYPT 


America produces a record cotton 
crop; and in Egypt the small growers 
apply to the government for protection 
against the dropping prices. So closely 
is the economic world now linked. The 
Egyptian government has replied by 
establishing a credit of £4,000,000, which 
will be advanced through the banks to 
the cotton growers. The only charge 
will be 4 per cent. to defray the expenses 
of warehousing the cotton. 

Last year the government held up tue 
price by purchasing the cotton from the 
growers, but that has not been effectual. 
Furthermore, it has loaded up *- 
government with large stocks of unsold 
cotton. Hence the trial of the financing 
scheme. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


The demand for ships to transport 
coal to Britain has now become so great 
that export shipments from Argentine 
are being retarded by the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage. In spite of that, how- 
ever, there is some improvement. Con- 
struction is active, crop conditions are 
favorable, exchange is firm, and stocks 
of imports are moving more rapidly than 
in recent months. 

During October there was a gradual 
improvement in business in Chile, but 
that evidently satisfied the requirements 
of consumers, for it was followed by 2 
setback. The central bank has reduced 
its rate to 7Y2 per cent. and the public 
discount rate to 8/2 per cent., but though 
these rates are the lowest ever quoted 
in Chile, business is so dull that they 
have not stimulated borrowing. 

General business conditions in Peru 
were worse during October than in any 
period since the post-war readjustment 


in 1921. Liquidations are in progress 
in many lines, and bankruptcies are 
increasing. The exchange pool referred 
to some months ago in these columns 
failed, and the Peruvian pound declined 
to a new low of $3.48 in October. New 
financial measures by the legislature, and 
the formation of another pool are talked 
of. So few exchange drafts are avail- 
able that some debtors are depositing 
Peruvian pounds in Lima banks, to be 
held for payment to their foreign credi- 
tors when foreign bills are available. 

In sharp contrast to this, credit is 
still tight in Brazil. There the Bank ot 
Brazil quotes a rate of 11'4y per cent. 
which practically prevents rediscounting. 
It was the appreciation of the milreis 
which caused all the trouble, and though 
it now seems to have stopped advancing 
its future course is so uncertain that 
producers are very cautious. However, 
the heavier imports and the larger prices 
being received for exports augur well for 
the future. 
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THE FRANKLIN FOURTH 
STREET NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia has exceptional 
facilities to meet the requirements 
of banks, bankers and trust com- 
panies, and invites correspond- 


ence. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$24,500,000 


J. R. McALLISTER, 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER, 
President 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Vault, Bank of Nutley, Nutley, New Jersey 


Designed, manufactured and installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Birmingham 
Cable Address “Fireproof ”’ New York 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
ziways continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 
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production of the Islands. 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds “ 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 

The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
(Pesos) £5e0 000 - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 
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Correspondents in all parts of the World 
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THE LAST MONTH IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


This is a regular monthly feature summarizing the financial and economic situation in 
Canada. Mr. Tyson is managing editor of The Financial Times of Montreal. 


the Canadian Financial and in- 

dustrial community, that Cana- 
da’s moderate and evidently increasing 
prosperity is on a sound basis, has been 
supplied by the president of the Cana 
dian Bankers’ Association, C. E. Neill, 
in his annual address to that body. Mr. 
Neill referred particularly to the funda- 
mental improvement in agriculture as the 
result of profitable crops permitting the 
Canadian farmer to pay off a substantial 
portion of his indebtedness thus leaving 
a fair proportion of this year’s crop to 
Tepresent new purchasing power. He 
also made the point that agricultural 
prices in Canada are 69 per cent. above 
pre-war prices, while the general price 
level is 54 per cent. above that of 1913. 


3 ONFIRMATION of the view of 


He contrasted this situation with that 
of the United States, where the farmer 
is in “an unfortunate position with 
prices for his products below the genera! 
level, the cotton situation being particu- 
larly acute.” General prices in the 
United States, he pointed out, average 
150, while the price of the products of 
agriculture averages only 35 per cent. 
above pre-war levels. Mr. Neill also 
referred to improved railroad earnings, 
a satisfactory building situation, largely 
increased newsprint production, record 
automobile production, increased foreign 
trade and stimulated immigration as all 
combining to warrant optimism for the 
immediate future.. He predicted that, 
so far as commodity prices are concerned, 
price levels for some time to come are 
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likely to remain fairly constant. 
Despite perverse conditions in the 
prairie provinces during September and 
October, which interfered seriously with 
harvesting operations and resulted in 
much of the grain being reduced in 
grade, the general results will still be 
fairly satisfactory. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics estimates the total yield of 
spring wheat at 385,000,000 bushels, and 
of fall wheat at 21,000,000 bushels. This 
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is a total for all wheat of 406,000,000 
bushels as compared with 411,000,000 
bushels a year ago. The total yield of 
Oats is estimated at 365,000,000 bushels 
as against 513,000,000 bushels last year. 
With grain prices representing a satis- 
factory margin of profit to the farmer 
on his reduced costs of production, and 
with satisfactory prices also for general 
farm products, the agricultural com- 
munity is in a sound and prosperous 
condition and this buying power is re’ 
flecting itself in general business and 
industry. The primary industries of 
forestry and mining are being well main- 
tained; general manufacturing is beinz 
maintained at close to its recent high 
marks: building is shown some recession 
and real estate values in the cities have 
reflected this. 


NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY EXPANDS 
Canada’s newsprint industry continues 


to show expansion. Output is being 
greatly increased and production facili 
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ties are growing as new mills are being 
brought into operation. There is again 
some apprehension as to over-production, 
but past experience has shown that these 
periods are temporary and have been 
taken care of by the increasing consump- 
tion in the United States. In this respect 
much will, no doubt, depend in the near 
future on continued prosperity in the 
United States, however, it is a growing 
conviction in the Canadian industry that 
overproduction represents a problem for 
American rather than for Canadian 
manufacturers. The mills in this coun- 
try are more modern, in most cases, and 
better situated economically from the 
standpoint of location and extent of 
forest reserves. For the first eight months 
of the current year Canada’s exports of 
newsprint to the United States increased 
nearly $9,000,000 with an increase of 
over $1,000,000 to Australia as a result 
of the preferential tariff, whereby news- 
print from Canada and the United 
Kingdom enters Australia free of duty as 
against the duty of $3 per ton on paper 
from other countries. Total exports for 
the period were $73,000,732. 

The year 1926 is expected to rank as 
one of the best in the history of the 
British Columbia salmon packing indus- 
try. There has been a good pack and 
the demand for both export and domestic 
markets has been good with satisfactory 
prices. The outlook for the industry is 
regarded as decidedly favorable—the 
market for canned salmon seems to have 
completely recovered from the condi- 
tions which resulted from the war. Th2 
demand for British Columbia salmon 


products is increasing throughout the 
world. Canadian and American authori- 
ties are still working on the problem of 
conserving the sockeye supply in the 
Fraser river. Because of the peculiar 
conditions governing the outlet of the 
Fraser, state and federal authorities on 
the one hand, and provincial and 
dominion authorities on the other, are 
interested, as well as the canning in- 
terests in both countries. There are now 
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Ecuador is passing through the most 
severe depression in history. Sound 
bank stocks and first mortgage bonds 
are now on the bargain counter. Pres- 
ent prices will probably not be 
duplicated in many years. 


The situation is the same as that 
which confronted the United States in 
1921. 


The well informed business man 
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are lowest. DO NOT vacillate. BE 
courageous. The time to buy is NOW. 
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A New Edition 
of a Standard 
WOTK. 3 sce cs 


This book is a manual of the world’s 
monetary systems; the foreign ex- 
changes; the stamp duties on bills of ex- 
change in foreign countries; the prin- 
cipal rules governing bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; foreign weights 
and measures; and bullion and exchange 
operations. The first edition of “Tate’s 
Cambist” appeared in 1829 and the 
present edition is the twenty-seventh to 
be brought out under the imprint of 
Effingham Wilson. It has been entirely 
revised and re-written in order to cover 
the many changes in foreign exchange 
since the War. 


TATE’S 
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Edited by 
WILLIAM F. SPALDING 


Price $10.00 

















The London “Times” calls this edition 
the most “important reference book on 
monetary questions issued since the 
War,” and says that it “should prove in- 
dispensable to every banker, foreign ex- 
change dealer, financial house and to all 
those requiring an authoritative record 
of the world’s present monetary systems 
and foreign exchanges.”’ 








Some Press Opinions 


“In the hands of Mr. W. F. Spalding 
the preparation of this standard work, 
with the thoroughness to be expected 
from this author, has naturally neces- 
sitated the re-writing of much of the 
book, which is now up to date in every 
respect.”—‘‘Morning Post,” December 28, 
1925. 


“Will be welcomed by all those whose 
business requires exact information re- 
garding the money units of civilized 
countries. In the new edition Mr. 
Spalding has had to include countries 
never dreamt of before the War.”— 
“Daily Telegraph,” December 19, 19%. 
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indications that, after years of negotia- 
tion, some plan reasonably satisfactory 
to «'l concerned can be worked out. 
British Columbia is also much interested 
in the development of a new industry in 
the manufacture of pilchard oil. The 
pilchards are obtainable in large quan- 
tities but, up to the present, have not 
had a market value. Now large quan- 
tities of oil are being exported and the 
industry promises to become one of the 
big sources of revenue on the Pacific 
coast. Likewise there is being developed 
a very satisfactory industry in salt fish 
for the Chinese market. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION IMPROVED 


With more stable agricultural condi- 
tions in western Canada, collections of 
the banks, commercial and mortgage 
loaning institutions are more satisfactory 
In the case of the trust, loan and insur- 
ance companies, with many millions of 
their funds invested in western mort: 
gages, this situation is creating a new 
problem. Since the war the interest rate 
paid for funds has been maintained at 
high levels while rates on loans have 
declined substantially. Available sup: 
plies of money are being increased by the 
liquidation of western obligations. One 
result of this situation is that Ontario 
companies have recently entered the 
province of Quebec, which is for them 
a new field. Another development 1s 
the absorption of a number of the smaller 
loaning institutions by larger companies 
which, with their larger volume of busi- 
ness, can reduce overhead expenses and 
more successfully face the present 
situation. 

Conditions in the lumbering industry 
are only fairly satisfactory. By using 
the Panama Canal, Pacific producers can 
successfully compete with maritime mills 
in the New England states. At the 
same time the situation on the Pacific is 
not regarded as healthy. With a decline 
in consumption, as the result of the larger 
use of steel and cement and rising costs 
of production, it is difficult to maintain 
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the output at a profit. One result has 
been a plan to bring about the merger 
of large Canadian and American mills. 
Should this work out successfully it 
should help the industry in general. The 
situation in British Columbia has also 
been aggravated by a new 40 cent mini- 
mum wage law. This has been de- 
manded by the labor interests with the 
idea of assisting white workers in com- 
petition with Orientals. Operators 
declare that it will not have the 
desired effect and will materially hand- 
icap the Canadian mills in competitive 
markets by increasing their costs. 

A visit by important Canadian bank- 
ing interests to the mining fields of 
northern Ontario has attracted attention 
to the stability which the mining industry 
of the north is attaining as compared 
with a few years ago, when it was 
regarded as a field for speculation rather 
thaa as an important factor for produc- 
tive wealth. There are now in northern 
Canada a number of gold mines whose 
production promises to send to Canada a 
greater output of the yellow metal than 
to United States, while the nickel and 
silver camps continue to contribute very 
largely to the world’s supply. The visit 
of bankers to the country is taken as 2 
significant development in relation to 
additional capital for development. 

For the first time in many months the 
bank directory of Canada shows a gain 
in the number of branches of chartered 
banks For several years, bank amalga- 
mations have resulted in the closing of 





branches and month by month the num- 
ber has steadily decreased. The total 
at the end of September, however, 
showed a gain of four. During that 
month, while four branches were closed, 
eight new ones were opened. 

The total number of branches of 
chartered banks in Canada now stands 
at 3785, with 25 in Newfoundland and 
171 elsewhere. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HE semi-annual report of the Common- 
T wealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, 

New South Wales, shows a capital 
of £4,000,000, reserve fund of £927,256, 
total deposits of £36,729,306, and total assets 
of £147,721,302. 


Profit for the half year amounted to £815,- | 


026, which was disposed of as follows: 


£ 
ce ee 104,944 
To National debt sinking fund.... 104,944 
To rural credits department reserve 

PU: Sak Sas iat ss Ulaobiaes 2,993 
To rural credits department develop- 

_. | AR Se eee 2,993 
To Commonwealth treasury...... 449,363 
To rural credits department capital 

DUNE. ag s00cbueraneweedecsc 149,787 


REPORT of the board of the Hollandsche 
Bank Voor Zuid-Amerika, Amsterdam, as of 
June 30, shows a profit for the last year of 
fl.1,202,360, to which is added £1.95,788, 
brought forward from the previous year. 
This total of f1.1,298,149 is disposed of as 
follows: 


fl. 
ie ree 200,000 
cel ee er 300,000 
To bank premises account........ 136,794 
To dividend preference shares.... 4,000 
To dividend ordinary shares...... 525,000 





BANKING NOTES 


WO Gidea 0S ccc cccccccccsce 
To be carried forward to next ac- 
count 


47,610 


i dp dc po, SS With to 84,744 

The balance sheet of the bank shows a 
capital of fl.17,580,000, reserve fund of 1.1, 
400,000, deposits of £1.14,908,943, and total 
assets of £1.82,623,516. 


THE Northern Banking Company, Limited, 
Belfast, in the annual report of its directors 
and committee of shareholders, shows net 
profits, after making full provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, rebate on bills dis- 
counted, interest due on deposits and bonus 
paid to bank officers, of £136,970, which 
with balance brought forward from last year 
of £47,066, makes a total for disposal of 
£184,036. 

This has been disposed of as follows: 
To dividends at 17% per cent. on 


£ 
“A” shares and at 834 per cent. 
ee 109,375 
To bank buildings account...... 5,386 
To contingency account ......... 40,000 
To be carried forward to next ac- 
COUME ccccceccccccccccesccces 51,149 


703, according to the balance sheet of August 

Total assets of the bank amount to £17, 
532,113, paid up capital to £700,000, reserve 
fund to £800,000 and deposits to £13,902, 
31. 


WHERE CHARITY BEGINS 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


( _ one afford to be charitable 
and, if so, when? These are not 
questions that stamp the inquirer 

as a hard hearted being, but are of the 

kind that every man should ask himself 
and to which he is entitled to an answer. 

It is of serious economic importance that 

a man should not divert even a moderate 

sum of money which may be of vital 

importance in his success. It is impera- 
tive that every earner should as quickly 
as possible place himself in a position 
of self-dependence and no man has any 
right to jeopardize his possibilities even 
though such appeals are made in the 
name of charity. In other words he must 
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be selfish in order later on to afford 
himself the luxury of being unselfish. 
Beguiled by a well written plea, the 
writer sent a check to a certain charity. 
At once, seemingly, his name was includ- 
ed in a mailing list, for a veritable flood 
of similar requests was loosened upon 
him. Pleas of every conceivable kind 
have kept pouring in. To donate to 
even a fraction would tax the financial 
power of a Rockefeller or a Ford. Re 
productions of pathetic letters written 
by children (ostensibly) wring the heart 
strings. Telephone messages and solici 
tations, oft repeated, interrupt import 
ant business conferences. Churches, 
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camps, schools—every conceivable kind 
of organizations—urge that any amount, 
even a moderate one, will be of inestim- 
able value. 

There is, of course, in nearly every 
man, a desire to be of benefit and help 
to unfortunates. Philosophers say that 
this is due to the fear that oneself may 
perhaps, through the vicissitudes of life, 
be placed in a similar position. The 
best reply would be to urge each man to 
get into a position of independence that 
would make such a possibility impossible. 
Savings carefully invested, with avoid- 
ance of speculation, will do this. But 
there is a healthful glow as one donates, 
that is made much of by collectors, and 
which, no doubt, helps to keep flowing 
the milk of human kindness. 

There are a few facts or rules, how- 
ever, that a man should consider before 
parting with the cash which may mean 
so much to him in the struggle of life. 
The rules may be disregarded to an 
extent, by those with means, but even 
they are justified in seeing that their 
contributions are worthily bestowed. 
Said Shylock, “you take my life when 
you do take the means whereby I live,” 
and this the man of moderate income 
must consider. 

It is almost a truism that men who are 
worth anything are capable of taking care 
of themselves. There are times when a 
little help over a stile is needed but usu- 
ally the best manner of helping is by 
giving such a man a chance to help 
himself. Giving a beggar a quarter may 
make a man pat himself on the back but 
economically it is a mistake, and only 
encourages the beggar to continue beg- 
ging 

Institutions that have their origin and 
continue to exist because they propagate 
certain doctrines have no right to appeal 
to the general public for help. Their 
appeal should be directed entirely to 
those who hold such doctrines and should 
such appeals fail they should die out as 


all such institutions have done in the 
past, for this is a clear indication that 
they serve no useful purpose in the 
world. 

This leaves the large field for those 
who have lost out in the struggle of 
life or are not prepared to maintain 
themselves against more qualified con- 
tenders. In time the state will take them 
under its care, that is, the citizens act- 
ing as a whole will ameliorate their 
conditions. It is a reproach upon any 
community, that such persons are thrown 
upon the hazard of an appeal for charity. 

No one has any right to injure him- 
self for the sake of others. It follows 
that each person must decide what, if 
any, amount he can divert, without such 
injury, for the sake of his unfortunate 
brothers. No one shows good judgment 
who spends injudiciously and therefore 
it behooves such a man, after ascertaining 
what he can safely give, to choose and 
investigate the particular line of charity 
which his benefactions may rightly take 
and bestow accordingly. 

There have been many instances in 
the past where charitable minded men 
have attempted by will to help along 
certain lines but whose efforts proved 
nugatory. A word of commendation 
can be well given to the modern com- 
munity trust to which bequests can be 
made and which attempts, in a reason- 
able way, to carry out the testator’s wish 
But nothing can be more certain than 
the fact that haphazard charity is ill 
advised and that the individual should 
conserve his means until he can, in safety, 
place his bounty where it will do the 
most good. An appeal to the sympathy 
is hard to withstand but reason, as always 
when appealed to, justifies that care and 
prudence are more than ever necessary. 
To give is good but to give wisely is ten 
times as good. And though “Charity 
begins at home” it certainly should not 
stay there forever. 
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MAKING BANK ADVERTISING LOOK 
LIKE “AN INVITING STRETCH OF 
ROAD” 


BY A.A. 


N ANKS whose advertising 
forces the reader's at- 
ation generally observe the 
ino principal rules—contrast 
n appearance and readable 
type. They try to offset the 
iandicap of repulsiveness— 
a real handicap because no- 
body ever reads a newspaper 
through. 
“One of my friends, a 
prominent newspaper pub- 


SHIELDS 


lisher, shut one of his editors 
up in a room alone to read 
through one daily edition of 
the New York Times,” 
Bruce Barton told the indus- 
trial advertising convention 
in Chicago. “He was to read 
as fast as he could, but was 
to read every word—head- 
lines, news, editorials, display 
advertising, want advertising 
—skipping nothing. 


“How long do you think 
it took him? 

“Fourteen hours! 

“There is fourteen hours 
of reading matter turned out 
to divide the attention of 
people, who on the average, 
I presume, give not more than 
fourteen minutes to it.” 

Of course, not all newspa- 
pers have as many pages as 
that one—some have more— 
but your own reading habits 
will tell you that the bank 
advertisement will have to 
command attention. Its ap- 
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**1 feel that I can discuss a 
transaction freely with 

1 the officers of the Pacific 

National Bank--certain 

that my confidence 

will never be abused.”® 
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Advertisements in testimonial form. Three interesting examples 


by a California bank. 


“You have _ 
a Human Institution” 





“Tn transacting business 
with your officials, I have 
the impression that I am 
dealing with individ- 

| uals rather than with 

| cogs in a great machine.” 





AEB 


© PoRtiom Races 


Robert D. Residing 











taken from a series published 
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will merely PAY you Uf not 
Lat 


Giving the investment 


pearance must follow natural 
laws. 

Again an old question bobs 
up: Why should a bank have 
to bother about the appear- 
ance of its advertisement? 
Why can’t it be left to the 
printers to use their judg- 
ment? Or to the advertising 
solicitor? 

Part of the answer may be 
found in what Charles W. 
Mears said in Advertising 
and Selling Fortnightly: 

“Indeed, newspapers usual- 
ly feel that they are pur- 
veyors of space, sellers of a 
chance to meet a certain read- 


Coma to the Liberty Treat & Savings Banh thie January 4 you howe money to meee ft ==. 
(0 tal etapa or wre for our Jemua'y Lave 


prospect 





an opportunity to 

visualize what is back of the investment by picturing 

the buildings on which the bank’s investment offerings 
are based. 


ing public, and that the man- 
ner in which the advertiser 
meets that public is somebody 
else’s affair.” 

Also, consider the verdict 
of J. L. Frazier, in Inland 
Printer: 

“It is a fact that the worst 
advertisements are found in 
daily papers published in 
cities of 10,000 and up, until 
we reach the very largest, 
like Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, for instance, where far 
better taste is exercised.” 

Yes, there are many print- 
ers whose judgment might be 
trusted. On the other hand, 


there are many advertising 
solicitors who have only 
slight knowledge of the nat- 
ural laws relating to the ap 
pearance of advertising. 
Their value to the paper 
lies in their ability to get over 
the ground and to produce 
results. | Nothwithstanding 
their lack of training in ad- 
vertising appearance they 
often mark the instructions 
on the copy of the printer 
and the printer follows them. 

Crowded advertisements 
are, without doubt, _ the 
greatest evil of today—today 
when everybody is in a hurry 
and resents being slowed up 

“Tt is by no means common 
to see white space utilized to 
the best advantage, in spite 
of the reams that have been 
written about it,” said Rich 
ard Surrey, in Printers’ Ink 
He showed why contrast such 
as given by white space had 
its appeal: 

“Nature—which __ implies 
human nature—is a great 
lover of contrasts. There are 
contrasts of winter and sum 
mer, day and night, land and 
water. There are contrasts 
of growth and decay. There 
are contrasts of calm and 
storm, cold and heat, weight 
and lightness. 

“And advertising, which 
appeals to human_ nature, 
must have its contrasts, t00.” 

No, bank advertising men, 
or bank executives passing 
on the advertising need not 
be trained to dictate every 
type style and size that goes 
into advertisement. 


every 
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There is considerable leeway 
in that point. As an illus- 
tration the New York Times 
conducted a typography con- 
test. It supplied the text copy 
and invited ideas for setting 
itup attractively. When the 
best of the lot submitted 
were published in a book, 408 
diferent ways of setting up 
the same words were shown. 

If you want valuable in- 
formation about type, in 
capsule form, E. Ralph Chey- 
ney, compounded it in “Hints 
on How to Advertise :” 

“Emphasis should be used 
sparingly to be effective. A 
LINE OF ALL CAPITALS 
(LIKE THIS) is less easily 
read than a line of Capitals 
and Lower Case (Little Let- 
ters Like These). Too much 
emphasis defeats its own pur- 
pose. As George Bernard 
Shaw has remarked, ‘An 
angel is nobody of impor- 
tance in heaven.” 

“Pleasing the eye—read- 
ability—is the fundamental 
hw underlying good design 
in type faces as well as lay- 
out and decorations. ... The 
acid test of fine typography 
is in its readability. Does its 
general arrangement please 
the eye? Is it easy to read? 
Balanced arrangement invites 
one to read—without con- 
scious effort.” 

Therefore, the bank needs 
0 serve as, or to provide an 
“advertising traffic cop” to 
xe that the bank’s stretch of 
the newspaper road is suffi- 
cently clear to invite the 
readers to travel it. 




















“That was a real round of golf, Tom. Wish 
I could get away from the office oftener. Don’t 
see how you manage to play so much.” 

“That's easy. I’ve a Living Trust at the 
Cleveland Trust. Those banker fellows look 
after my property and investments and I can 
enjoy the rest I think I’ve earned all these years.” 


This advertisement, while obviously directed to the suc- 

cessful business man, is also very likely to catch the eye 

of men who hope some day to reach this stage of 
material success. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


TOTAL of 6977 new 

savings accounts was 
opened with the Guardian 
Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, during a twu 
weeks’ campaign held recent- 
ly by the institution. The 
bank was opened on Monday 


evenings, in addition to the 
regular banking hours, for 
depositors who could not 
visit the bank during the day, 
and during the campaign 
lines of customers formed 
outside the building waiting 
(Continued on page 885) 
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HO reads _ the 

ments that banks, in 
accordance with time honored 
custom, publish in the usual 
formal style in their regular 
newspaper advertising space 
at intervals following bank 
calls during the year? Com- 
petitors doubtless read them. 
But do depositors or prospec- 
tive customers of the bank? 
Witness the recent statement 
of a banker in a large eastern 
city: “The customer, nowa- 
days, due to the confidence 
which has been justifiedly re- 
posed in financial institutions 
in general, requires only that 
the bank take care of his 
needs promptly and accurate- 
ly and grant him the neces- 
sary line of credit with a 
minimum of effort. Actual 
check and experience have 
conclusively shown that not 
one depositor in a thousand 
is interested in the basic 
strength of his institution as 
made public several times 
each year in the newspapers. 
There is no interest to speak 
of in these statements except 
among competing banks for 
comparison. Condensed 
statements in attractive form 
when placed on the counters 
never seem to move.” 

Some banks go into the 
matter of the published state- 
ment more thoroughly and 
print explanatory ‘comment 
on the various items in the 
statement so that these may 
be made more readily under- 
standable to the layman. But 


State- 


The Editor’s Page 


even here arises the question 
of whether or not the state- 
ment means very much to 
the man in the street. 

A wide and careful sur- 
vey, recently concluded, the 
results of which were made 
the basis of an article pub- 
lished in the October number 
of THE BANKERS MAG- 
AZINE, shows rather con- 
clusively that such factors as 
strength and_sstability in 
banks are taken for granted 
today by the public. The 
survey shows that what peo- 
ple are chiefly interested in 
in banks are such matters as 
good service, promptness, 
convenience and human 
treatment. To quote from 
the article published around 
the survey: “To all seeming, 
the security and strength of 
the bank which are so fre- 
quently emphasized in bank 
advertising, are a considera- 
tion of little importance in 
attracting mew customers. 
It seems to be generally 
understood that all banks are 
safe. Consequently the sur- 
vey showed that none of the 
people interviewed selected 
their bank because of what 
they had read in a published 
financial statement.” 


A prominent bank adver 
tiser responded to the writ 
ers question, “Why do bank: 
publish their statements in 
two and three column ad 
vertisement form?” with the 
somewhat cryptic reply, “For 
the same reason that people 
wear neckties.” 

Of course, in cases where 
a bank suddenly adds an 
unusually large sum to its 
capital, or where it has reg. 
istered a very notable increase 
in deposits over a short per 
iod of time, it can upon 
these occasions play thes 
facts up to advantage in its 
advertising. But the write: 
believes that, as a general rule 
the average published bank 
statement advertisement in 
its present form is pretty fla 
stuff both to depositors and 
to the public at large, and 
that, when noted at all, it 
registers extremely little im 
pression in their minds. 


]F you use art work at al 
in your advertising 
ought to be the best that you 
feel you can afford to buy 
Nothing can cheapen the 
appearance of an advertise 
ment any more quickly than 

a sloppy illustration. 


fikard Ppanhaw 
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(Continued from page 883) } 
for the bank’s opening, ac- 


cording to Clarence G 
Appleton, president. An 
unusually large number of 
parents opened accounts for 
their children, and many of 
the children were permitted 
to make their own deposits, 
Mr. Appleton said. 


C. H. HANDERSON, pub- 
licity manager Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, 
president of the Financial 
Advertisers Associa tion. 
spoke on the subject, “How 
I Buy and How Salesmen 
Could Help Me”, at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago 
Financial Advertisers at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
November 16. 


SEVERAL _# attractive 
booklets have been issued 
by the New Hampshire 
National Bank, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., all of which 
emphasize the advantages of 
the city as a summer resort, 
a commercial center and a 
city of homes. The atten- 
tion and interest of summer 
visitors is especially sought 
in this well written and pub- 
lished advertising. Two-col- 
or printing is used. 


THE Franklin News is a 
monthly pamphlet published 
by the Franklin Society for 
Home Building and Savings 
of New York. It contains 
financial advice, an editorial 
column, a column of sayings 
of Benjamin Franklin, and 
several feature articles, Phe 
October number featured the 








WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant secretary and treasurer, and manager of publicity 
and new business Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


R. CHAMBLISS, who received his early training under 

Francis H. Sisson in the publicity department of the 

Guaranty Trust Company, New York City, was one 
of the originators of personal solicitation for trust business. 
He organized the original trust new business unit for the 
Guaranty Trust Company and, for a number of years, was 
in charge of the work for that institution. In 1923 Mr. 
Chambliss took a six months’ leave of absence to organize 
the publicity and new business work of the Wachovia (N. C.) 
Bank and Trust Company. He was active in all the branches 
of that institution, located throughout the state, and did 
valuable work with both directors and employes, laying 
the groundwork for a permanent new business department. 
Mr. Chambliss is a native of Tennessee and a graduate of 
Davidson College, North Carolina. He has been a newspaper 
reporter, English instructor and psychological examiner. He 
is a speaker and writer and a member of a number of social 
and honorary fraternal organizations. 
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The First ‘Safe’ 
of the 
Bank 
for 
Savings 
in 


1819 





it home every night~ for safe-keeping |! 


Ye work wondrous changes! 


Today we can afford to smile 
at the thought of the Bank for 
Savings’ first treasuret taking 
home the bank’s deposits for 
safe-keeping. Modern steel 
vaults have made,this chest but 
an interesting relic, 


But the pee of thrift, 
of saving, have changed none 
at all in all these years, 
Happily, today more people 
recognize these principles — 
recognize that a savings ac- 
count is their best friend and 


The BANK for “@ 
SAVINGS 


an ever-present protector of 
their health, home and hape 
piness. 


What could show this more 
clearly than the growth of the 
number of depositors of the 
Bank for Savings from 80 on 
July 3, 1819, to 127,502 in 
1926; and the growth in dee 
posits from $2,807 to $136, 
665,523.23! 

Why not open your account 
today in the Bank for Savings 
—the oldest Savings Bank in 
the City of New York? 


ow 





par value surplus and undivided profits $24,853,000.00 
280 Fourth Avenue, S. W. Corner of 22nd Street 





106 YEARS OF CONSTANT GROWTH 





A New York savings bank draws on its long historical 
background for an interesting advertisement. 


dedication of Billopp House, 
Staten Island, where Lord 
Howe and Benjamin Franklin 
conferred in 1776. 


Tue Liberty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago has 
issued a number of effective 
investment folders and book- 
lets, one of which describes 
in detail the season’s bond of- 


ferings. A letter urging cus- 


tomers to take advantage 
of “investment opportunity 
time” accompanies the 
folders. 


IN “The Hibernia Rabbit,” 
published by the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co., of New 
Orleans, 
showing 


appears a page 
several advertise- 


ments that have been used 
by the company in financial 
publications during the last 
few years. The series fea- 
tures outstanding civic, in- 
dustrial, commercial, educa- 
tional, financial and social 
characteristics of New Or 
leans. The advertisements 
have been appearing in repre- 
sentative financial publica: 
tions for several years and 
will continue indefinitely. 
The ads are attractive in lay: 
out and copy, and each is il: 
lustrated with a picture of 
the subject discussed in the 
copy. 


A DISTINCT __ constructive 
service to the public and to 
legitimate business institu 
tions is being rendered by the 
Better Business Bureau of 
St. Louis, affiliated with the 
Advertising Club of S$ 
Louis and composed of 266 
St. Louis advertising media— 
newspapers, magazines, mo 
tion picture theaters, buses, 


outdoor advertising com 
panies, etc. Through thee 
various advertising media 


the people of St. Louis and 
vicinity are warned agains 
fraud of all kinds, protected 
against impending scheme 
and educated to the proper 
belief that legitimate invest 
ment dealers and _ banking 
institutions are worthy 0 
their confidence. More than 
90,000 agate lines of space 
are used monthly in telling 
the public of this service 
and, in addition, out-door 
painted panels, electric signs 
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buses and motion picture 
theaters reach 25,000,000 
people annually. 


A BULLETIN issued by the 
Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America, called 
“Advertising Progress,” tells 
of a new constructive adver- 
tising program which is being 
put into effect by the organ- 
ization. 


THE income management de- 
partment of the Monroe 
County Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., is distrib- 
uting a card to assist pros- 
pective home owners. On 
one side is a chart showing 
how the money for the 
initial payment on a home 
can be accumulated, and on 
the other is an outline of 
the cost of home-ownership, 
including taxes, insurance, 
interest on mortgages and re- 
pairs. 


A CIRCULAR issued by the 
City Savings Bank, Albany, 
N. Y., announces a new 
service to depositors in the 
crediting of dividend checks 
without loss of a month's in- 
terest by having them mailed 
direct to the bank, where 
they will be credited at once 
to the depositor’s savings ac- 
count. “Most corporations 
pay dividends on the first of 
the month,” according to the 
leaflet, “and a few days’ de- 
lay in de positing the checks 
on your savings account 
means the 'oss of one month’s 





for reliable information about 


ifornia 


ask Bank of Italy 
Californias largest Bank 
Gesources 385 Million Dollars 


With banking offices in every import- 
ant section of the state, we are in close 
personal touch with practically every 
phase of activity of a commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural nature. 


Onr officers are in a position to give 
you authentic information—or can 
direct you to the proper source. 


Write for our free booklet “Banking 
by Mail.” 


_\ Write to Department E-- 


Bank of Italy 


96 Banking Offices 











in 65 California Cities 
Head Office 
San Francisco, California 

use this coupon : 
Pack of Itsly—Dept. E. Sen Francises, Calif. i 

5 Please send me information concerming. ....-...+.-ssecesececcesceecseseeseeeecccesseeeescecene ; 
T  hittte: cncsvsncscesenesncnccessesntninntnnnsiiiohs aipesanasnepsnbhnubtehetabkestionseisentuciensvenee H 
. ae CHG werecrerecescecerccesscees BERD ncccossce i 
each 








A California bank gives a picture of the scope of its 

branch activities and the location of its various offices, 

through the reproduction of a map of the state with 
branches indicated by black dots 


interest. You will be notified 
of the amount credited to- 
gether with the name of the 
company paying the divi- 
dend. You may present your 
passbook at your convenience 
to have the entry made there- 
on.” The plan is striking a 
responsive note with many 
depositors, according to of- 


ficers of the bank. 


AN effective method of tak- 
ing advantage of a recently 
published advertisement of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company advocat- 
ing trust company service, 


was used by the Maryland 
Trust Company of Balti- 
more. A half-page of news- 
paper space was used with 
the heading, “What is it 
worth?—The judgment of 
those who know,” and fol- 
lowed by a reproduction of 
the insurance company ad 
with the words, “A trust 
company’s service publicly 
recommended by a nationally 
prominent life insurance 
company.” 


As a welcome change from 
the stereotyped trust adver- 
tising depicting the troubles 
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4 Convenient 
Bank at a 
Convenient 
Corner— 





“We'll Call It— 
Mr. and Mrs. Financial Co. 











necounts. 











c and Exchange 
A| Banks are the 
p| most conven- 
I ient for beth of 
T} us.” 
0 
L 
MAIN STREET 
A 
Vv Finauces had always been a preblem to them -autil 
E. they decided. to put the poy cheek on « reguler busi 


ness Tirm budget with a definite amouyt fer clothes, 
food, pleasure, etc 


Aud they both agreed upon Exchange Banks-as_ thie 
‘most convenient place for the checking and -yeving~ 


I go shopping or metketinz*’ And he saul. “‘Sinee a 
is am the center of town it's convenicut for Diisines 

purposes. * 

Other husbands and wives will likewise fad Exchauze 
Hanks the most cofwenient bank for their joint » 

count, and-othér buuking affairs 


EXCHANGE 


Exchange National Bank 
and Exchange Trust Co. 


She said: ‘‘It’s near all the stores when 


BANKS 


Exchange Bank Building 
Maiu Street at Capitol Ave. 








Picturing convenience of location in a well 
arranged layout. 


which await the widow and 
children of a man who 
neglected to make his will, 
the Mutual Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. has 
struck an ultra-modern note 
in an advertisement which is 
headed “Your Husband 
Needs the Protection of Your 
Will.” 


THE Garfield National Bank 
of New York City has pub- 
lished a folder on “The Ad- 
ministration of Your Estate.” 
The folder is printed in two 
colors and presents, in simple 
but attractive form, the rea- 


sons for selection of the Gar- 
field National as an executor, 
rather than choosing a mem- 
ber of the family or a friend. 


DivipeD deposits are made 
the subject of an advertise- 
ment of the Pollock State 
Bank, of Pollock, S. D., in a 
local newspaper. The copy 
reads, “Sometimes a banker 
with whom you are doing 
no business will approach 
you and ask that you give 
him a part of your account. 
Do not do this. When you 
divide your account you 
weaken your financial stand- 


ing and should you need 
commodations later neither 
bank will feel obliged to a: 
sist you. 

“Select the bank which 
appeals to you as best suited 
to your needs and transact 
all your banking busines 
there. Then, should yo 
want assistance in a monetary 
way, your bank will feel like 
obliging you and it will have 
a knowledge of your affair 
that will make it possible t 
grant accommodations in 
stantly. 

“Never scatter your shot 
if you expect to bag big 
game.” 


“PROTECTING the Family” is 
the title of a well gotten up 
booklet issued by the Stat 
Street Trust Company o 
Boston, Mass. In it ar 
stated, in simple and easily 
understood terms, the serv 
ices of a trust company # 
trustee of an estate and it 
advantages over an individu 
in the same position. 


THE Year Book of the Finan 
cial Advertisers’ Association. 
scheduled to be off the pres 
shortly, will include a com 
plete symposium of financii 
advertising and a part of i! 
will be taken up with a finan 
cial advertising clinic held 
the association's conventio! 
in Detroit recently. ” 
book will contain a report 


the convention and a com 
plete membership list of thy 
organization. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
Foreign Bonds Most Prominent Topic; Blue Sky Laws Still Obstructive; 


Hanauer Blames Narrow Profit Margin on Borrowers ; Banks Chang- 
ing Policy on Commercial Paper ; Pliny Jewell New President. 


salesmen par excellence, known as 

the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, gathered at Quebec, 
Canada, from October 11 to 15, in their 
annual convention. They listened to 
numerous addresses of welcome from 
various Canadian officials, describing the 
past and future accomplishments of that 
country; they heard what Russell C. 
Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York, thinks of the future of “Foreign 
Bonds”, and what the association is doing 
to make foreign investments safer; they 
went to balls and dinners and teas, and 
on trips to the historical points, f interest 
about Quebec; they discussed, n. a very 
brief session, the cause ot tne narrowing 
margin of profit in selling bonds—in 
short, they had an entirely ordinary, but 
very enjoyable convention. 

Foreign bonds bulked large in the 
sessions of the convention. And well 
they may, for they occupy an important 
place in the investment business of the 
United States. Since 1913, the number 
of foreign bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange has increased from less 
than a dozen to 145, and the annual 
turnover from less than $3,500,000 to 
more than $670,000,000. 

Speaking on “Foreign Bonds” before 
the general session of the convention, 
Russell C. Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan 
© Co., described the process by which 
the United States was metamorphosed 
from a debtor country owing foreign 
nations about $2,500,000,000, to a cred- 
itor country, with $11,000,000,000 due 
from foreign nations, in the short space 
of fifteen years. The amount that the 
United States has loaned abroad, how- 
ever. Joes not present a true picture, for 
a great amount of foreign money has 
been deposited in the United States in 

5 


Tsien hundred of those bond 


the flight from unstable currencies of 
Europe. In fact, Mr. Leffingwell ex- 
pressed the opinion that such foreign 
exchange balances in the United States 
“greatly exceed, in the more important 
instances, the amount of loans floated 
in our markets since the war.” 

He paid his respects to the plan pub- 
lished in the newspapers some time ago, 
which would wipe out all inter-allied 
indebtedness by the use of the Dawes 
Plan bonds, in the following comment: 

“I don’t think that the problems of 
international finance growing out of the 
war are to be solved by any comprehen- 
sive plan, by any great dramatic gesture, 
or by any one colossal operation clearing 
the slate. They are, I think, being solv- 
ed day by day, a little here, a little there, 
and are being whittled down to manage- 
able proportions almost without our 
knowing it.” 

On the question of the war debts, the 
position of the Morgan firm in favor of 
cancelation is fairly well known. It 
was, therefore, natural to hear that his 
opinion is that “great as the importance 
of the financial and economic aspects 
of indemnities and war debts may be, 
their political and sentimental importance 
is greater. In the long run the decision 
of the question of reparations and 
the question of inter-allied debts will 
be based, not upon the capacity to pay 
of the debtor, but upon the decision of 
the American people in agreement with 
the people of the rest of the civilized 
world upon the question whether one 
nation should be compelled to make such 
payments to another nation, friend or 
foe, from generation to generation.” 


WARNS DELEGATES 


Mr. Leffingwell warned the delegates 
that American loans to Europe are not 
889 
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The detail of windows has received increasing attention in 
the transformation of banking architecture from the grim 
money temples of recent decades to the beautiful inviting 
structures that serve today and the future. 

Crittall Casements have won a natural preference in this 
field, because with their grace and harmonious beauty they 
give intensely practical advantages —maximum light, pre- 
cise ventilation control, guaranteed weather-tightness, and 
lasting durability. 

Hand made to any design, Crittall Casements have almost 
unlimited range of application. In standard sizes, the 
Reswin Casement, built by Crittall, gives important savings 
in cost with all the quality of Custom built Crittall types. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 





CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10965 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Also manufacturers of Crittall Standardized Casements for homes of moderate cost 
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likely to be perennial. “I expect the 
time to come, and come soon,” he said, 
“when European government loans in 
this market will shrink in number and 
amount.” 

Finally, he traced the improvements 
which various national governments have 
made in their finances since the Armis- 
tice, and concluded, “ the war was not 
over for the Treasury of the United 
States after Armistice Day, eight years 
ago. In a sense it isn’t over yet, for 
some of the governments in Europe who 
have not been able to fully adjust their 
affairs, but I think the end is in sight.” 

The report of the foreign securities 
committee on this same subject of foreign 
bonds said that in the first few years 
after the war, capital exported went 
largely for foreign government bonds, 
or bonds guaranteed by governments. 
In recent months, however, the increas- 
ing proportion which has been going 
into industrial use “indicates that the 
task of meeting the needs of European 
governmental rehabilitation and currency 
stabilization is nearing completion, while 
the problem of satisfying the require- 
ments of world-wide industrial recon- 
struction is becoming more important.” 

This creates new problems, for loan- 
ing money to a foreign corporation is 
quite different from loaning money to a 
foreign government. It requires infor- 
mation on how corporations are formed 
abroad, how they function, their powers, 
limitations and liabilities. 

It requires a knowledge of the types 
of mortgages in foreign countries and 
the rights and liabilities of mortgage 
creditors and debtors under each type. 
For example, in Germany, there are four 
different types of mortgages, and it is 
important to have bonds secured under 
the richt type. 

It requires a knowledge of the legal 
procedure in foreclosures; a description 
of the procedure of bond creditors when 
corporate defaults occur, in corporate 
reorganizations, the rights and limitations 
of tru-tees, receivers, etc. 

It requires information on the laws 


and practices concerning government 
control of the issuance of bonds and the 
publication of balance sheets. Corol- 
lary to this is a knowledge of the systems 
of accounting and methods of valuation. 

Finally, it requires a knowledge of 
the general systems of taxation and the 
position of taxes with regard to outstand- 
ing mortgages and war debt charges. 

On all these points, the committee 
reported, it is now getting legal opinions, 
for the use of members. Knowledge of 
these factors will enable bankers to pro- 
ceed on the basis of scientific analysis 
of the risk, with full knowledge of the 
legal protection available, and will make 
foreign investing more scientific. 

The legal side is not the only side to 
foreign investments. Economic con- 
ditions and the attitude of the govern- 
ment are fully as important. Provision 
has, therefore, been made for information 
along these lines by the establishment 
by the association of the Institute of 
International Finance, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George W. Edwards, Pro- 
fessor of Banking, New York University. 


POLICY OF THE INSTITUTE 


Dr. Edwards explained that the policy 
of the institute would be to accumulate 
and distribute information pertaining to 
foreign investments. Such information 
will be gathered from official sources, so 
far as possible, and when obtained from 
private authorities, the authorities will 
be cited. Only facts, uncolored by any 
opinions, will be distributed by the 
institute, so the dealer can form his own 
judgment of the value of whatever secur- 
ities he is asked to buy. 

Specifically, the service of the institute 
to subscribers will include: 

1. Regular bulletins on investment con- 
ditions abroad. 

2. Special supplementary bulletins on 
current events relating to foreign invest- 
ments. 

3. Answers to questions: on subjects 
affecting foreign securities. 

4. A financial library on foreign coun- 
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tries, available for the use of members. 

The institute will be located at the 
Wall Street Division of New York 
University, 90 Trinity Place, New York, 
convenient of access for New York City 
members. While the work is not yet 
fully organized, it is expected to be in 
complete operation by January 1, 1927. 

Blue sky laws are still a thorn in the 
side of many of the members of the 
association. Practically the whole of the 
report of the legislative committee was 
devoted to this subject. References to 
blue sky laws appeared also in the major- 
ity of the group reports made to the 
association, this comment appearing in 
the report of the Southeastern group: 
“We again direct attention to the fact 
that the State of Maryland has no blue 
sky law. We regard the Maryland 
situation as ideal.” 

The position of the association, how- 
ever, is friendly to such laws. It holds, 
however, that “they are still in the stage 
of evolution, and it cannot be expected 
that either the laws or their administra- 
tion will become satisfactory before 
the lapse of some years. In the mean- 
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time, the association must work with the 
current and not against it, for in theory 
the makers of the blue sky laws are aim- 
ing for the same end we are—encourage- 
ment of sound securities and the sup- 
pression of the unsound.” 

In order that the association may more 
effectively work with the blue sky law 
commissions toward the improving of 
their methods, and the laws of the various 
states, so as to prevent fraud, and at 
the same time -not obstruct legitimate 
business, Arthur G. Davis has been 
engaged as field secretary for this work. 
Mr. Davis was for four years a member 
of the Securities Department of the 
State of Illinois, and is therefore qualified 
by experience to work with the various 
commissions efficiently. It is hoped that 
with a field secretary, considerable will 
be accomplished in the coming year to 
make the blue sky law situation less 
annoying to investment bankers. 

The Commercial Credits Committee 
—the youngest of all the committees of 
the association—reported that part of the 
work that it set for itself in its first 
report last year has already been accom: 
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plished. There has been a distinct 
improvement in competitive methods. 
“The practice of granting options to 
banks (a real evil in the business) while 
not eliminated, has been somewhat mod- 
ified. The average time of options, most 
of the houses report, has been cut down 
by several days.” The committee sharply 
criticized present policies of commercial 
banks, as follows: 


BANK POLICIES CRITICIZED 


“Time was when few banks even in 
the principal money centers of the coun- 
try would consider lending even to the 
best and biggest of their clients at a 
rate of discount as low as the open 
market rate for prime commercial paper. 
There was good and logical reason for 
this policy. The bank’s own client had 
at all times a right to demand his line, 
if adequate balances were kept, and if 
his financial condition was sound. The 
bank had to take care of its customer 
at all times, such consideration on the 


part of the bank warranted a somewhat 
ee eee 

“In recent years, however, a new 
tendency has apparently developed. 
Banks are competing for commercial 
business with each other, and consequent- 
ly with commercial paper houses, more 
vigorously than ever before...... It has 
been but natural for them to turn to 
their own customers, well known to them 
as prime commercial risks. Extremely 
large lines of discount have been offered 
at rates sometimes even lower than 
country banks could purchase the same 
names from the commercial paper houses. 

“A new school of younger bank men 
is growing up, among whom there are 
some who, unaware of the lessons of 
1907, 1914, and 1920, close their eyes 
to the advantages of investing part of 
their funds in outside commercial paper, 
where no obligation to renew is involved, 
and prefer lending to their own cus- 
tomers at low rates, failing to admit 
the proper function of market paper in 
the banking system.” 
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Only time, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, will cure this situation, but there 
is no doubt that it will be cured in time, 
by force of circumstances, and then the 
commercial paper dealers will regain their 
rightful place. 

There was only one short forum type 
of meeting which is so common in the 
A. B. A. conventions during the whole 
convention. This was what President 
Morris called a “bread-and-butter discus- 
sion,” led by Arthur H. Gilbert of 
Spencer Task & Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Gilbert explained that the meeting was 
a sort of experiment in making the meet- 
ings more interesting to the members at 
large. All men are most of all interested 
in their own businesses. It has been the 
policy of Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, up to the present time, to discuss 
chiefly external matters. Now, he said, 
is the time to take up the internal prob- 
lems of the bond business, and have a 
mutually profitable exchange of experi- 
ence. 

One thing that most trade associations 
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give to their members, said Morris F. Fox 
of Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is cost data. He wondered how 
many of the members of the I.B.A. had 
enough cost data to decide when a com- 
mitment which they are asked to take, is 
unprofitable. The report of the Invest- 
ment Research Committee of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association had con- 
vinced him, he said, that investment 
banking houses are “still continuing 
rather uneconomical methods of dispos- 
ing of their merchandise; that the units 
of selling are constantly diminishing: 
that the distribution of securities is going 
into a larger and larger number of hands; 
that many of the proprietors of originat- 
ing houses do not appreciate the cost of 
the present type of distributing so far 
as the retailer is concerned; and that 
competition from the buying side has 
been so keen as to result in the retailer 
being asked to do business most of the 
time this year for less than cost.” “T 
firmly believe,” he said “that the majority 
of the members of the Investment Bank: 
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ers Association have not made a cent this 
year.” He suggested that the associa- 
tion might check this up by sending a 
questionnaire to members, asking them to 
compare their net profits for 1925 with 
1926. 


DISTRIBUTION NOT ALWAYS EQUITABLE 


Sigmund Stern, Stern Brothers & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., said that there are 
times when the distribution through the 
smaller dealers is not quite as equitable 
as it might be, and said he would like 
to hear from some members of the great 
originating houses as to how the distri- 
bution might be made more equitable 
and the smaller dealer allowed a larger 
margin of profit. 

Jerome J. Hanauer of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York, replying to Mr. Stern, 
assured him that the interest of the large 
originating house is identical with that 


of the small dealer. The great difficulty, 
he said, is with the manufacturer of the 
securities, that is, the corporation. Small 
house: ave taken small issues of local 
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NO BOUNDARY 
LINES 
b * pposaiysmcng your banking demands 


are large or small, an interested 
Executive is always ready to confer 
with you. And he continues the con- 


tact—contributing his best efforts to 
the financial progress of your bank. 


Knowing that friendly contact with 





the Fidelity Trust Company is always 
a source of genuine, constructive co- 
operation, explains, to a great extent, 
the satisfaction of correspondent banks 
—and the exceptional success of this 


bank. 
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Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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bonds on a very small margin of profit 
chiefly for the advertising it would give 
them, and have thereby given the corpor- 
ations a false idea of the margin of profit 
bonds can be sold on. 

Again, in some way, corporations have 
got their eyes fixed on gross margins of 
profit, and cannot see that it is better for 
a corporation to get 95 for a security 
to be sold to the public at 98 than it is 
to get 93 for a security to be sold to the 
public at 94. They insist on the small- 
est possible gross profit to the bond house. 

The opposition of interest, then, is 
between the maker of the securities, and 
the sellers of the securities, not between 
the originating house and the distribut- 
ing house. The only thing that can be 
done is to educate the officials of corpor- 
ations and the officials of goverment that 
“it is to their best interest to make their 
bonds popular and to sell them at the 
right price and permit the public to 
make a little money and not to sell them 
at the very highest price that, in compe- 
tition, they can get.” 
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Unfortunately time did not permit any 
further discussion, and what promised 
to be the most interesting session of the 
convention was stopped after Mr. Han- 
auer’s remarks. It is to be hoped that 
more meetings of this sort will be held 
next year. 

Speaking on the topic, “Canadian 
Development and the Canadian Pacific,” 
E. W. Beatty, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company, described the 
financial policies of that road, which 
have assisted in its growth 

One of these has been “the avoidance 
of a policy which would lead to a variety 
of securities in the shape of bonds issued 
or assumed by the company for acquired 
property, or to furnish money for new 
construction, each secured by a different 
mortgage.” Instead, the company has 
issued perpetual and irredeemable consol- 
idated debenture stock,which differs from 
mortgage bonds in having no right of 
foreclosure if the road defaults. It is, 
however, a first charge against earnings, 
and if a default occurs, the debenture 
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stockholders take control of the company 
until the default is made good. 


SECOND POLICY 


The second policy which has charact- 
erized the Canadian Pacific has been the 
amount of money “voluntarily contrib- 
uted by its shareholders in the form of 
premiums on new stock issues or in the 
diverting of surplus earnings into the 
property,” amounting, over the last 25 
years, to an average of $143 paid in 
for each $100 share of stock. 

Third has been the policy of encour’ 
aging immigration to dispose of the 18, 
000,000 acres of land which the com: 
pany received as compensation for the 
construction of the railway, and which 
for seventeen years was a drag on the 
treasury, but which eventually became 
profitable to the company, and a service 
to the country. 

Lastly, the company has a diversified 
income from ocean and coastal steamship 
lines, telegraph and news departments, 
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mining Operations, investments in power 
companies, hotels, coal mines, motion 
pictures, and almost every line of busi- 
ness. 

With such a financial background, it 
is not surprising that during the war the 
Canadian railways “without government 
intervention, and with a minimum of 
government control, so successfully ad- 
ministered their affairs that not one 
hour’s demurrage was caused to ocean 
going vessels by the railways, and during 
this period the pioneer transcontinental 
railway of them all, the Canadian Pacific, 
was able to maintain its ordinary divi- 
dends and contribute by loans and other 
assistance to the allied cause an amount 
in excess of $100,000,000. 

There were three items of interest in 
the reports of the regional groups of the 
association. The Eastern Pennsylvania 
group reported that it had succeeded in 
preventing the passage of any of the 
“Giant Power” bills submitted to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature by Governor 
Pinchot. It will be remembered that 
this subject of “Giant Power” came up 
spontaneously in the last convention, at 
St. Petersburg, when Richard E. Norton 
presented a report vigorously condemn- 
ing the proposals, and so impressed the 
convention that it took a firm stand 
against them. 

The Michigan group reported that it 
ran a series of radio talks on investments 
during the winter, and was “very much 
gratified at the favorable comments re- 
ceived from all sections. It was quite 
surprising to find the number of people 
who actually waited for these talks and 
listened in on whatever night they were 
broadcast.” 

The Minnesota group reduced to writ- 

ing the qualifications necessary to make 
a bank’s bond department eligible for a 
dealer's discount on securities: 
1. Such bank shall maintain a bond 
department which includes at least one 
man who devotes practically his entire 
time to the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties, 
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2. It shall be the practice of such bank 
at resasonably frequent intervals, to 
make definite commitments for securi- 
ties with a view to distributing them. 
3. It shall further be the practice of 
such bank to prepare and distribute at 
reasonable intervals a list of the securi- 
ties which it has for sale. 

At the close of the convention, the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the year 1926-1927: President, Pliny 
Jewell, Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass; 
vice-presidents, Joel E. Ferris, Ferris & 
Hardgrove, Spokane, Wash.; Arthur H. 
Gilbert, Spencer Trask & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Henry R. Hayes, Stone & Webster, 
Inc., New York; Robert H. Moulton, R. 
H. Moulton & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and B. A. Tompkins, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; executive secretary, Alden H. 
Little, Chicago, IIl.; assistant secretary, 
Clayton C. Schray, Chicago, IIl.; educa- 
tional director, Samuel O. Rice, Chicago, 
Ill.; field secretary, Arthur G. Davis, 
Chicago, Ill.; and treasurer, Frank M. 
Gordon, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Governors elected included: Ray Mor- 
ris, Brown Brother & Co., New York; 
George Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York; Joseph R. Swan, Guaranty 
Co., New York; Clarkson Potter, Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York; George B. 
Caldwell, New York; Jerome J. Hanauer, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York: Walter 
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S. Brewster, Russell, Brewster & Co., 
Chicago; William J. Wardell, Bonbright 
& Co., Chicago; Henry C. Olcott, Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Carroll J. Waddell, 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Charles D. 
Dickey, Brown Brothers & Co., Philadel- 
phia; F. D. Nicol, Nicol, Ford & Co., Inc. 
Detroit; Sidney R. Small, Harris Small 
& Co., Detroit; R. A. Wilbur, The Her- 
rick Co., Cleveland; Kelton E. White, 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis; Henry 
T. Ferriss, First National Co., St. Louis; 
Max O. Whiting, Harris, Forbes & Co., 
Inc., Boston; John P. Baer, John P. Baer 
& Co., Baltimore; Simon J. Block, Nelson 
Cook & Co., Baltimore; John E. Jardine, 
Wm. R. Staats Co., Inc., Los Angeles; 
Charles R. Blyth, Blyth, Witter & Co., 
San Francisco; Benjamin H. Dibblee, E. 
H. Rollins & Sons, San Francisco; Hugh 
W. Grove, First Wisconsin Co., Mil- 
waukee; Edgar Friedlander, Edgar Fried- 
lander, Cincinnati; J. H. Gundy, Wood, 
Gundy & Co. Ltd., Toronto; Sigmund 
Stern, Stern Brothers & Co., Kansas 
City; Willis K. Clark, Geo. H. Burr, 
Conrad & Broom, Inc., Portland Ore.: 
Charles T. Sidlo, Sidlo, Simmons, Day 
& Co., Denver; John Dane, Marine Bank 
and Trust Co., New Orleans; J. L. 
Seybold, Wells-Dickey & Co., Minne: 
apolis; Robert R. Gordon, Gordon & 
Co., Pittsburgh; George V. Rotan, 
Neuhaus & Co., Houston. 
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SPEAKING OF CONVENTIONS 


By A Camp FOLLOWER 


Here are some thoughts on conventions by a banker whose duties require his attendance 


at many in all parts of the country. 


HE season isnow on. The banker, 
Te butcher, the baker,—the candle- 
stick maker, all are on the go! 

Genial and affable secretaries are bur- 
dening the mails with programs, 1tiner- 
aries and seductive apeals, while over 
the desks of business, executives are 
pondering the questions “Shall we go?” 
“Who shall go?” “What will be the ex- 
pense?” 

There are many interesting sidelights 
about a convention—and all conventions 
are alike. Ye delegate arrays himself 
in his best, becomes at once an easy 
target for manicurists, bell hops, barbers 
and taxi drivers, and, altogether, parades 
in a maze of unaccustomed routine. 

At home, an outstanding force against 
the evil of cigarette smoking, the home- 
folks at their modest meal, way back in 
the interior, would be shocked to look 
into the brilliantly lighted dining room 
of the fashionable hotel where the con- 
vention holds forth and observe pater- 
familias clutching a burning cigarette 
between thumb and forefinger and puff- 
ing out the smoke with staccato cadence 
similar to the exhaust of a gasoline 
engine. He doesn’t enjoy it, but is in 
line with the trend. 

He lounges around the corridors, the 
wearer of emblems that flutter the name 
of his association, and is further deco- 
tated with a badge on which is written 
his name and address. 

Be sure he is being stalked! 

Big business has the fashion of sending 
to conventions its brightest young men 
and some seasoned officers. One of the 
Prime objects is, of course, to meet old 
customers as well as lay the groundwork 
for new connections. The deploying, 
therefore, around convention headquar- 
ters, is always interesting, and frequently 
amusiny Your customer likes to be 


recognized by you or your representative 
when you greet him. If he catches your 
glance directed at his identification badge 
while being warmly shaken by the hand, 
the psychology is bad—hence the furt- 
ive peeps and side glances, the endeavor 
to make sure, from long range and short 
range, and then the charge! 


CALLED ‘“‘CAMP FOLLOWERS” 


There’s something of a camaraderie 
between the young men who regularly 
follow conventions in the interests of 
their houses. Some one has called them 
“Camp Followers” and the term applies 
very aptly. While frequently open com- 
petitors, they are just as often helpful 
to each other, in lining up acquaintances 
and prospects. Frequently they travel 
together, in a special car, just like a 
traveling theatrical company, and take 
in one convention after another. 

You know, these “Camp Followers” 
are a pretty keen lot, in sizing up and 
analyzing conventions they attend all 
over the country, and in talking with 
one of them, a seasoned representative 
of one of the largest banks in the country, 
the reflexes were quite illuminating. 

“If you had the ordering and arrang- 
ing of programs for bankers’ conven: 
tions, to what extent, if any, would you 
introduce changes from the present or 
usual procedure?” he was asked. 

He smiled, assumed a thoughtful ex- 
pression and then turned quickly to 
answer. 

“Why the first thing I would do would 
be to visit the point at which the con- 
vention is to be held, seek out the 
committee charged with making selec- 
tions of those handling the local part of 
the program, such as address of welcome 
and toastmaster for the dinner, and I 
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would pray the committee to observe 
these ‘don'ts’: 

“Don’t put on a man who is either 
seeking or holding public office, unless it 
be the mayor. Avoid lawyers or public 
speakers of the character that seek prom- 
inence and like to get into the limelight. 
Bank conventions run on a limited sched- 
ule, the personnel is of the hard-boiled 
business variety, and those present would 
prefer a few words from your most 
modest, retiring banker, than listen to 
the greatest orator your community can 
produce. 

“If you insist upon presenting to the 
convention the present, past and future 
growth and development of your town 
or city, print it, and put a copy in each 
chair; the banker can take the copy home 
with him, if interested. 

“Don’t fall for the insistence of some 
enterprising manufacturer, seeking prom- 
inence before the banking class, to have 
the association drag its way through a lot 
of factory dust to witness the manufac- 
ture of something in which the members 
have but remote interest. Leave the 
convention to boil in its own teapot. It 
will be lots happier. 

“Don’t select. as vour toastmaster for 
the dinner, a man who will consume most 
of the evening ‘strutting his own stuff.’ 
Get one, even if a poor one, who will 
give the regular speakers a chance. These 
finds are rare—but are worth seeking. 


THE “TOASTMASTER EVIL” 


“This toastmaster evil,” continued our 
friend, “is one that I have seen grind 
900 


the very vitals of many a large dinner 
party. The local committee, anxious to 
compliment some outstanding shining 
light of the community who does not 
often get a smack at a big assembly of 
bankers, puts him on and he sweeps the 
very horizon for more to say. He re- 
minds us of the incident in which a little 
country boy happened to meet the bass 
horn blower, with the big tuba wound 
around his body, away frum other mem- 
bers of the band, at a country picnic, 
and timidly inquired: “Mister, is you de 
band?’ 

“But,” he continued, “I would not 
stop with the local committee 
jug full! I would go just as hard after 
the executive committee, or the secretary, 
or whoever, at headquarters of the asso 
ciation, frames the progiam. 

“My ‘don'ts’ to them would run along 
like this: 

“Don’t make the common mistake of 
crowding your program. 

“Don't allow any corporation, how 
ever prominent, to get a representative 
on your list of speakers who, despite 
skilful camouflage, is plainly sent ou: 
and is indirectly speaking in the interest 
of said corporation. Don’t hesitate to 
use the gavel when the speaker to whom 
you assigned fifteen minutes has stretched 
into twenty-five, and is still sailing pret 
tily before the wind. 

“Don’t fail to coach your speakers, 
inexperienced in talking before bankers 
gatherings, that in addressing the assoc’ 
ation on a general topic of banking if 
they make the common mistake of going 
back into the primary history of the 
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subject, dealing with money changers of 
the Temple and gradually drawing down, 
with an outline of the various currencies 
and forms of exchange, they will be 
simply pulling hair from the quivering 
flesh of a suffering audience. For so long 
bankers have had to sit and listen to 
thumb-worn recitals of this story, taken 
from encyclopedias, that whenever a 
brother opens up on the subject you can 
see them reaching for their hats! 

“After all,” concluded the seasoned 
representative, “I cannot think of a better 
suggestion to throw to secretaries and 


others who manage the programs for 
bank meetings than the suggestion that 
some plan be adopted by which their 
own members be given more represen- 
tation on the convention floor. Make 
‘em talk; call on the young bankers here 
and there, ask for remarks from the 
country bankers of the different sections. 
They are loyal members, attending from 
all sections of the state, and the oftener 
you can get them on their feet and get 
their remarks into your published min- 
utes, the more popular you will make 
your association.” 


CODE OF ETHICS ESTABLISHED BY ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


THE establishment of a rigid code 

of ethics and the setting up of 
machinery to see that it is strictly en- 
forced is announced by the Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

Printed copies of the code have been 
distributed to member banks in the state 
to be displayed in the bank lobbies. 

At the same time a grievance com- 
mittee, the personnel of which the 
association refuses to make public, has 
been appointed to investigate any com- 
plaints that may arise from the general 
public against individual banks charged 
with violating any part of the code. 
Complaints will be received and handled 
in much the same way that bar associa- 
tions treat complaints against lawyers, 
according to an announcement from the 
headquarters of the bankers’ organiza- 
tion. 

“This move by the Illinois Bankers 
Association has not been occasioned by 
bad practices by genuine banks,” the 
announcement says. “We are confident 
that no state in the Union has a more 
honest or trustworthy set of bankers 
than Illinois. 

“There are, however, in this state, a 
considerable number of _ institutions 
which, while not calling themselves 
banks, do what appears to be a 


general banking business, but are 
not in fact genuine banks. They are 
not chartered as banks, they do not pro- 
tect themselves with the financial safe- 
guards which good banking requires, 
they are not subject to the periodic 
inspection by state officials which real 
banks undergo, and their officers know 
almost nothing of the banking business, 
although they are usually good salesmen 
and are sometimes adept in what is 
known as ‘high finance.” 

“The Illinois Bankers Association has 
adopted its code of ethics and has formed 
its grievance committee to enforce it 
because it feels the necessity of enabling 
the public to know when its members 
are dealing with genuine and dependable 
banks, as distinguished from institutions 
established by neighborhood Ponzis. 

“The framed code of ethics promin- 
ently displayed in a bank’s lobby becomes 
a contract with the public that the in- 
stitution conducts a genuine banking 
business, subject to regulation and con- 
trol by the state or federal government, 
that its officers are quasi-public officials 
with a sense of responsibility and public 
duty, who, furthermore, are bound to 
so conduct the affairs of the bank as to 
warrant the utmost confidence that would 
be reposed in them.” 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE UNCHANGED FOR 
SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


URING the great advances in 
prices in practically everything 
during the last seventy-five years, 
one thing has remained the same—the 
subscription rate of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, which has been $5 a year 
for the last seventy-seven years. In 
1850 the price was advanced from the 
original rate of $3 a year. 
The subscription price is commented 
on in an letter written by the publisher 
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of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE in 
1861. <A photostatic copy of this letter, 
sent to the magazine recently, shows it 
as reading: 

“Mr. P. A. Keller, 

“Dear sir: 

“We have not a set of the Bankers’ 

Magazine on hand for sale but if we 
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had one, we would not part with it 
under subscription price and binding, 
viz.— 


P OE OE BS. wise acicaew ks $9 
Kf Ss . eee 55 
“Binding 14 volumes......... 7 
ON Aree 77 


“The early volumes are out of print 
entirely. 
Yours truly, 
J. Smith Homans, Jr.” 





from Henry 


The following letter 
Detjen, cashier of the Manitowoc Savings 
Bank, Manitowoc, Wis., further explains 
the reproduced manuscript: 


“Editor THE BANKERS MAGAazINE: 

“Under separate cover I am sending 
you a photographic copy of an envelope 
and a letter written by your firm in 
1861. Inasmuch as you just celebrated 
your eightieth anniversary I thought you 
might be interested in seeing some of 
your own stationery of sixty-four years 
ago. 

“TI was very much interested in noting 
that your paper for the first three years 
had a subscription price of $3.00. Then 
you raised it to $5.00, at which figur? 
it remained for the next seventy-seven 
years, which is without parallel in any 
other line. 

“If you can make any use of these 
you are welcome to them.” 
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THE STABILITY OF EUROPEAN EXCHANGE* 


By Paut M. ATKINS 


NE of the most significant indexes 
() of the financial and economic 

position of a country is found in 
the stability of its foreign exchange. If 
exchange is stable, economic conditions 
may be considered as approximately nor- 
mal, subject of course, to the usual 
periods of business depression and ac- 
celeration. 

If foreign exchange is not stable, how- 
ever, One may rest assured that business 
conditions in that country are not sound. 
It may be, as is now the case with 
France, that other than business factors 
are the prime causes of the instability of 
exchange, or the contrary may be the 
fact as seems to be true for Norway at 
present. Whatever may be the cause of 
the instability of foreign exchange, the 
effect on business is undesirable. It 
makes no difference whether the national 
currency is rising or falling on the ex- 
change of the world, business suffers. 

There are certain misconceptions in 
regard to this matter which are frequent- 
ly encountered. One of these is that a 
falling exchange is beneficial to a country 
by giving it an edge on the world’s mar- 
kets due to its ability to undersell com- 
petitors. This increases production 
within the country and so makes busi- 
ness profitable. It is a short-sighted 
view of the whole matter, however, for 
such a course of action is an artificial 
stimulant to business which results in ap- 
parent prosperity but actually in loss. 
This result is due to the fact that goods 
produced within the frontiers are being 
shipped out and the national resources 
are depleted without—as in the case of 
trade under stable exchange conditions— 
a commensurate return being received. 
This happened a few years ago in Ger- 
many and is now taking place in France 
and Bi loium. 

On the other hand, a rising exchange 


——— 


*Copyrighted 1926, by Paul M. Atkins. 


is also unfavorable to business. Rising 
exchange is supposed to make a country 
a good place in which to sell goods, be- 
cause a rise in the price of currency 
means an increase in prices there. An 
influx of importations results in a les- 
sened consumption of domestic goods, 
however, and hence a lack of orders is 
experienced. Unemployment is a natural 
consequence, the purchasing power of 
the masses is reduced and all business 
suffers. Denmark and Norway have 
been going through just such experiences 
during the last year or sv. 


RISING VS. FALLING EXCHANGE 


Of course, there is this marked dif- 
ference between rising and falling ex- 
change and the resultant effect on eco- 
nomic conditions. There is a very 
definite limit to which exchange can rise, 
namely—par. Rising exchange general- 
ly is based on real economic soundness 
and hence a steady, definite movement 
upward paves the way for normal con- 
ditions and, in the end, comparative 
prosperity. There is no limit to falling 
exchange, however, short of zero, with 
practically national bankruptcy. 

The study of the stability of the for- 
eign exchange of the various European 
countries is very enlightening. In the 
accompanying charts are shown, both 
graphically and geographically, the dif- 
ferences in stability between two periods 
five years apart. It will be noted that 
the foreign exchange of Austria, Ger- 
many and Hungary was 100 per cent. 
stable during the first half of 1926. In 
the case of Germany this was due to 
the “pegging” of exchange. In all three 
cases, exchange was at par. During the 
last half of 1921, the exchange of all 
three countries was highly unstable and 
during the intervening period at various 
times, it was even more so, falling to 
approximately zero stability during two 
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Maps showing geographic difference in stability of dollar exchange between 
two periods five years apart. 
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CONVENIENCE 


[NX step with the decisive stride which Chicago 

has shown as a world center of population, com- 
merce and wealth, our 57 years of banking in the 
heart of the business district have naturally shaped 
Union Trust service along lines that save time 
and expedite business for all our correspondents. 
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To the service of our correspondents and their customers, this Bank 
brings special facilities for saving time on funds in transit, on collec- 
tion items, on B/L transactions and credit investigations. We invite 
inquiries regarding the advantages of our Time-Saving Methods. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON Harry A, WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 
Craic B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 
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Winter in the Perpetual Sunshine of North Afria 


Terraces and towers, mosques and minarets.... ancient splendors 
and modern travel luxuries....only nine days from New York 


Are you looking for a place that is smart ... uncrowded 
... different ... as well as restful and warm in winter 
months? It is North Africa...the meeting place of the 
cosmopolitan . .. just across the Mediterranean from 
the Riviera. Magic cities are held together by over three 
thousand miles of macadam highways. Crumbling 
beauty is beheld from luxurious automobiles ... with 
specially constructed six-twin wheeled Renault cars for 
the desert trips. And excellent accommodations are 
found in the 31 famous Transatlantique hotels. 


Fifty-seven day de Luxe itinerary in this tropical 
playground...includes the crossing of the Mediter- 
ranean, a private automobile and all hotel expenses 
.. . $1450. Or a thirteen day trip for $120. 


The mystery of Morocco... the vivid color of Algeria... 
the ancient beauty of Tunisia ... all lie at the other end 
of “the longest gangplank in the world.” And the whole 
tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment ... be 
ginning with the six days of unexcelled service and cu 
sine on the de Luxe Paris or France, the French Linets 
that go first to Plymouth, England .. . then Havre. 


Or perhaps you will sail on a luxurious One-Class 
Cabin Liner, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie 
or Suffren, that goes direct to Havre, the port of Paris 
No transferring to tenders. The gangplank leads © 
the waiting train. In three hours . . . Paris. Over 
night .. . the Riviera. Just a day across the Mediter- 
ranean . . . North Africa. 


Trench Line 


INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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years in the case of Germany, to 3.1 per 
cent. for one year in the case of Aus- 
tria and 9.5 per cent. in the case of 
Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia has had almost perfect 
stability during the first half of 1926, 
although her currency during this time 
has been heavily depreciated. The same 
can be said for Jugoslavia. It is interest- 
ing to find these countries in the same 
group with Great Britain, Holland, 
Sweden and Switzerland, whose ex- 
change at par and whose financial stand- 
ing is the highest in Europe. 

It will be noted from the charts that 
there is a distinct trend toward greater 
stabilization of exchange on the part of 
most European countries, the principal 
exceptions being France and Belgium. 
This stabilization has not been reached 
at a single jump but has been attained 
gradually. 

The first step has been an approxi- 
mate balancing of the governmental bud- 
get, for a complete and final balancing 
cannot be obtained until a relatively 
stable exchange is established. It is es- 


sential at this point for the government 
to show a real readiness to make needed 
sacrifices and for the country to have 
taxable resources sufficient to make the 
balancing of the budget practically pos- 
sible. 

The second step is reduction of the 
fluctuations in exchange without an ef- 
fort to fix any definite exchange point. 
During this period it is necessary for 
the bank of issue of the country to 
strengthen its gold reserve by various 
means and usually to arrange for loans 
with banks in countries on a gold basis 
to be used, if necessary, during the next 
period. 

The third step is to fix and maintain 
a definite gold exchange point about 
which the fluctuations will be limited to 
what would normally exist in the case of 
a country on a gold basis. During this 
period the country may be said to be on 
a “gold exchange” basis. A considerable 
length of time should be allowed to 
elapse during this period in order to let 
the exchange “season.” 

The final step is to give full and com- 


COMPARATIVE STABILITY OF EUROPEAN EXCHANGE 


PREPARED BY 
H. N. STRONCK AND COMPANY 
CONSULTANTS TO 
BANKS, BANKERS AND THEIR COMMERCIAL CLIENTS 
160 N. LA SALLE ST. 


\0O=PERFECT STABILITY 
COUNTRY PERCENTAGE FOR FIRST oF 

AUSTRIA 100.0 

GERMANY 100.0 

HUNGARY 100.0 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 99.9 

FINLAND 90.7 

GREAT BRITAIN 99.6 

HOLLAND 99.5 

SWEDEN 99.5 

JUGOSLAVIA 99.0 

PORTUGAL 99.0 

SWITZERLAND 93.1 

DENMARK 92.6 

NORWAY 89.4 


BULGARIA 69.! 
SPAIN 65.5 
ITALY 65.3 


GREECE 79.7 


FRANCE 69.7 
ROL MANIA 69.2 
Po AND 66.7 
BE iM 59.6 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SECOND 

22.9 
25.1 
23.0 
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36.1 
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raphic comparison of stability of European exchange in 1921 and 1926. 
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plete legal recognition to the condition 
which has become gradually established 
during the preceding period. 


ALL PERIODS REPRESENTED IN EUROPE 


There are countries in Europe in all 
of these periods at the present time. In 
the first of these may be placed France, 
Belgium, and Poland. In the second is 
such a country as Italy. In the third are 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. The exchange of the second named 
country of this group has had a suf- 
ficient seasoning and that nation is now 
ready to go on a gold basis. Finland 
passed from this stage to the last only 
at the beginning of this year. Austria, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Sweden, etc., have reached the final posi- 
tion in this matter. 

It is astonishing to see how many 
European countries are back once more 
on a gold basis or are fast approaching 
it, so soon after the World War. The 
United States passed fourteen years after 
the Civil War before they resumed specie 
payment and it was thirty-five years after 
that struggle before full legal authority 
was accorded the gold standard. 
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The stability of foreign exchange is 
not only a matter of general interest but 
a question of vital importance to Ameri- 
can exporters and financiers. A stable 
exchange means that goods purchased 
can be paid for provided the firm buy- 
ing them is sound. It ineans also that 
it will be possible to secure the exchange 
necessary to pay interest on loans made 
in a foreign country, other things being 
equal. It is a good indication, however, 
that conditions within a country have 
reached such a normal status that that 
country has become a reasonably sound 
location from the economic standpoint 
for the placing of loans. 

Stability of foreign exchange, there- 
fore, although it is not the only element 
to be considered in judging the economic 
position of a country and while it does 
affect other factors to a certain extent, 
nevertheless, it serves to reflect clearly 
so many phases of the economic and 
financial progress of a nation that it has 
peculiar significance as an index of the 
welfare and rehabilitation of European 
countries. It merits constant study on 
the part of those who are interested in 
foreign economic affairs. 
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HOW THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT IS 
ORGANIZED 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


REDIT information is of little vai- 
ue unless it is submitted promptly. 
When information comes into 

the bank concerning its own risks, the 
oficers are naturally anxious that it 
should come promptly to their attention. 
This is particularly true of unfavorable 
data received. When a person writes 
to a bank for information, he is usually 
anxious to receive a prompt reply. 
Many times credit is held up pending a 
reply to a written inquiry made of a 
bank. In the case of commercial paper, 
it is usually sold on a ten day option 
giving the purchaser an opportunity to 
check the name within that period. Of 
course, some inquiries are from those 
who are merely revising their files, but 
these, too, warrant prompt attention. 
It is, evident therefore, that irrespec- 
tive of the size of the department (whe- 
ther two persons or one hundred persons) 
everything must be given prompt con- 
sideration for full efficiency. There are 
naturally many details which must -be 
taken care of. In the small organization 
few records are kept, and the people 
in the department carry the details in 
their heads. While, of course, this is not 
desirable and many times does not work 
out to advantage over a long period, it 
is the method followed in many cases for 
purposes of economy. Over a long per- 
iod it is likely to prove an expensive 
method. In the smaller bank, the officers 
are likely to carry the credit file largely 
in their heads. The results of interviews, 
unfavorable information received, etc. 
are not written up in any form in the 
credit file. It is unusual for any follow- 
up records to be kept for financial 
statements, agency reports or for, “out: 
files” to be placed in the file when files 
are removed. As the organization grows, 
these methods must be added to enable 
it to function properly. Finally the 
institu:ion arrives at a point where suca 


systems as these are found absolutely 
essential. 


HOW CREDIT DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 


In order to gain an idea of how a 
good sized bank credit department func- 
tions, we will take an actual example. 
In the department selected for analysis 
there are about fifty persons and every 
known method is used to enable it to 
function with the greatest efficiency. 
This means not only getting in all infor- 
mation possible on the names in which :: 
is interested, but getting it in, analyzing 
and distributing it promptly. 

The accompanying diagram gives the 
set-up of the department. The staff 1s 
divided into groups as follows: 

. Credit manager. 

. Assistant credit managers. 
. Division men. 

. Account revision men. 
New business investigators. 
. Inquiry investigators. 

. Statement division clerks. 
. Bank investigator. 

. Stenographers. 

. Filing clerks. 

. Correspondent. 

. Boys. 


_— 
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The credit manager has general super- 
vision of the department. With the 
assistant managers and the eight division 
men, he makes up a committee. These 
are the key men of the department. He 
meets with them regularly, discusses the 
working of the department and thus 
keeps in close touch with all that is going 
on. The credit manager signs all out- 
going mail on all the accounts of the 
bank. 

The two assistant managers supervise 
details, generally assist the manager, and 
sign all mail on non-accounts. 

Four of the division men handle what 
is known as the account divisions. The 
alphabet is divided into four sections, 
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Diagram showing set-up of model credit department. 
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according to the volume of work, and 
each man handles a section. He re- 
ceives the mail inquiries from the 
fling department as early in the day as 
the filing department has had an oppor- 
tunity to list the mail, gets out the file, 
the previous reply made to the same 
inquirer on the same name, and gives 
this all to the division man. 

The account division men answer all 
verbal inquiries received. They are 
responsible for the revision of account 
files. They analyze the credit on com- 
pletion of revision or when any particular 
information is received, and submit it 
to the interested officers. They are the 
contact point between the loaning ofh- 
cers and the credit department on all 
accounts. The officer usually talks direcz 
with the division man. 

The officers of the bank write up all 
interviews with customers for the credit 
file. The officer’s secretary removes the 
sheet from the file intended for this 
purpose, and writes up the interview 
as dictated. She clips this sheet to the 
top of the file (not back in the file), and 
sends it to the credit department where 
a boy routes it to the proper division 
man. The division man reads it, makes 
a brief extract of the story for the off 
cers’ bulletin, notes any comment needing 
follow-up, initials it and sends it through 
to the files where it is clipped back in 
the credit folder, which is in turn filed 
away. The division man in this way 
keeps in touch with all accounts in his 
division, and is well posted. Nothing 
in the way of correspondence, dictation, 
etc. relating to an account is filed away 


by the filing department without its being 
initialed by the division man. 

One division man handles banks, and 
his work is identical to that of the com- 
mercial account division men. 


ONE MAN HANDLES STATEMENTS 


One division man handles statements. 
All financial statements received into the 
bank are sent to this division. Some 
officers prefer to acknowledge a state- 
ment before sending it to the department. 
This division puts the statement on the 
comparison form, analyzes it, prepares 
a questionnaire of information lacking, 
and returns it to the interested officer. 
It keeps the follow-up records. Both 
the questionnaire and the follow-up 
system have been described in previous 
articles. The division head and _ his 
assistant do the analyzing and there are 
three others who place the statements on 
forms. All requests for statements, ad- 
ditional information, etc., are given to 
this division for follow-up. They bring 
the follow-up cards to the attention of 
the division man for new statements, 
data to be written for, etc. This divi- 
sion also puts the statements on forms 
for the bank division and the new busi- 
ness division. 

One division man has charge of the 
new business division. All new business 
prospects are routed to him. He takes 
care of having proper investigation made, 
and analyzing the proposition. He sees 
that only those are interviewed which 
the bank should interview, and that 
there is not a breach of ethics. 
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You, t 8, can know the joy of Assur- 
ed Safety and Steady Income 


Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 
Gold Bonds 


A Universal Investment 
: ines? 
ee GUARANTEED. 
AR URRAMTEED: 


No need to start the day in fear lest your 
investments should fail and leave you 
strapped; nor wake in the night with the 
strain of such fear upon you. 

Federal Bonds provide a degree of safety so 
evident and so strong as to allay even the 
slightest predisposition to doubt or disbelieve. 
These Bonds are secured by first mortgages 
on owner-occupied homes and small business 
properties, the kind of mortgages banks and 
bankers are glad to get for the investment of 
their own funds. 

In addition to the first mortgage security, 
Federal Bonds are the direct obligation of 
the Federal Home Mortgage Company— 
And are further guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the National Surety 
Company, the largest Surety Company in the 
world. 

All mortgages and accompanying papers are 
held in trust by the Trustee, the Empire Trust 
Company, New York City. 

Issued in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, in maturities of five to fifteen years. 
Let us send you illustrated folder describing 
homes on which first mortgage loans are made; 
also a copy of the National Surety Company 
guarantee. Free upon request. 
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Distributed to investors through the following 
established Banks and Investment Houses 


GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
CURTIS, STEPHENSON & COMPANY, Ine. 
50 Federal Street, Boston, Maas. 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
120 Broadway, New York City 
PORTER, ERSWELL & CO. 
216 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
HAYDEN, VAN ATTER & CO. 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Michigan 
W. H. STOUT & COMPANY 
7 St. Paul Street. Baltimore, Maryland 
R. W. EVANS & CO. 
7 Wall Street, New York City 
223 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PALMER BOND & MORTGAGE CoO. 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 
American Exchange Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


Descriptive folder No. 19 will be mailed investors 
upon request 


Inquiries from banks and dealers invited 
R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
Established 1895 


120 Broadway New York City 


Fiscal Agents 


—— 


There is a division man in charge of 
the non-account section. He receives 
from the filing department the inquiries, 
together with whatever is on hand con- 
cerning the party inquired about. He 
determines whether an_ investigation 
should be made, outlines it, assigns it to 
an investigator, follows him up and when 
the inquiry is ready to be answered, turns 
the information over to the correspondent 
to write the letter for the signature of 
the assistant credit manager. It is cus: 
tomary in the operation of this division 
to acknowledge inquiries as soon as re- 
ceived, stating that information is not 
up-to-date and that an investigation will 
be made when such is the case. On 
completion of the city investigation, it 
is customary to write the inquirer, ad- 
vising him of data at hand and stating 
that out-of-town letters have not been 
received. Every effort is made to keep 
“feeding” something to the inquirer. 

Each commercial account division man 
has an account revision man to work 
with him. This revision man takes care 
of revising the files on the borrowers in 
his division by means of periodic investi- 
gations, working close to the division 
man. 


THREE INVESTIGATORS 


The new business division man has 
three investigators to whom he assigns 
the work, and who do the routine check- 
ing as prescribed by him. 

The non-account division man has five 
investigators to do the checking for this 
division. These investigators of non 
accounts put financial statements 02 
forms for the names which they check 
All other statements received into the 
department are, as mentioned above, pu: 
on by the statement division. 

The statement division man has two 
assistants to help him in analyzing, and 
three juniors who actually put the state 
ments on forms and keep card records 
The statements are put on by typewritct 
and checked by the person analyzing. 

The twelve stenographers work for 
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the various division men, revision men 
and investigators. They are assigned 
each week by schedule made by an assis- 
tant manager in charge of personnel. 
About three of these operate dictaphones 
which are used by investigators. In the 
city, all investigators are out most of 
the day calling on people, and desire 
to dictate at about the same time. By 
use of the machine much trouble is saved 

The filing division, made up of twelve 
clerks, is an important division. In this 
division much trouble can originate 
Some of the work which this division 
performs is as follows: 

Filing folders, getting them from file and 
routing them on request. 

Clipping into the folder all loose sheets. 

Placing outfiles in the file for the folders 
removed. 

Ordering agency reports, and following 
through until received. 

(Reports requested by officers or division 
men.) 

Clipping and filing newspaper articles as 
marked by the division men. 

Locating folders out of file. 

Making new folders. 

Receiving and distributing all mail, and 
listing inquiries. 

Filing inquiries and replies thereto after 
answered. 

Preparing all mail inquiries for answering 
by getting out files and previous reply to 
same party. 


INQUIRIES RECEIVED 


In the course of the day. the bank 
receives quite a number of inquiries. 
When received. the filing denartment 
gets out the file. In the back of this 
file is a list of all mail inquiries received 
according to day. This list is made by 
the secretary to the division man. At 
the time of answering the inquiry, she 
enters in the file the date and the name 
of the inquirer. This list is kept in the 
back of the file. The filing department. 
upon receipt of an inquiry and after 
locating the file, looks this list over for 
the last previous inquiry. If one is 
located the date is noted on the present 
letter of inquiry and the file clerk then 
goes to the inquiry file and locates the 
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letter. All replies to inquiries, together 
with the inquiry, are not filed in the 
credit folder direct, but are filed accord- 
ing to date. The inquiries answered on 
any one day are all clipped together 
and filed under this date, which corre- 
sponds to the date on the sheet in back 
of the file. This prevents individual 
folders as well as the active section of 
credit files from getting bulky. 

Many details enter into the filing 
work, and every safeguard must be used 
to keep accurate track of files. When an 
officer has a customer at his desk and 
wants the file, it must be located 
promptly. For this reason, when a 
file jis removed a folder is put in 
its place which contains a slip showing 
to whom the file is charged and the date. 
Each night a list is made by one of the 
file clerks of all files on officers’ desks, 
and the “out-slips” changed accordingly. 
The matter of an agency follow-up 
system was taken up in a previous article. 
A card record is used, the card being 
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made when the agency report is order’ 
ed. When received, the card is de 
stroyed. Once a month the cards are 
gone over and a list prepared of all those 
ordered more than two weeks previously 
and the assistant manager sends such 
a list to the agency. 

The department maintains a library 
which consists of various publications, 
chief among which are: 


Moody's Manuals. 

Poor’s Manuals. 

Poor's Cumulative Daily Digest. 
City Directory. 

Dunn's Directory. 

Bradstreet Directory. 


Real Estate Directory. 
Directory of Directors 


These publications are well known to 
most bankers and there 1s much need 
for them in the large credit department. 

A large department has been taken as 
an example in order to give an idea of 
how it functions as to the division of 
the work and the routing of data. In 
the smaller department the troubles are 
less complex. 

The above plan is capable of use in 
a moderate sized department by cutting 
down the divisions and can be greatly 
expanded by adding divisions. 
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ARE BANKERS AND MERCHANTS 
COMPETITORS? 


As Told to John A. Goodell 


By SAMUEL W. REYBURN 


HIS was the question put to Samuel 

W. Reyburn, president of Lord 

and Taylor’s store, New York, 
by John A. Goodell, executive secretary 
of the National Thrift Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., in an interview with 
this distinguished citizen who has had 
successful experience, first as a banker 
and now as a merchant. His opinion 
will be of interest to all bank officials 
who have considered to what extent 
financial leaders can go in promoting 
thrift in their communities without inter- 
fering with the buying power of the 
citizens on which merchants depend for 
their business prosperity. 


THRIFT THE FOUNDATION OF PROSPERITY 


“The more far-sighted the business 
man, the more fully he realizes that 
thrift is the very foundation for the 
continuous and growing success of his 
business.” This was Mr. Reyburn’s 
terse summing up in a single sentence of 
the progressive merchant’s point of view. 
The statement was made in answer to the 
question, “What can the banker do to 
promote thrift without unnecessarily 
interfering with the buying power of 
the community?” It is a firm conviction 
of this prominent merchant that the 
bankers can go the limit in developing 
thrifty citizens without in the least 
handicapping business prosperity. 

“In fact’, he said, “any merchant who 
thinks otherwise should be taken in hand 
by bankers, industrial leaders, and edu- 
cators and shown his error. Why, the 
business of merchants depends on the 
Prosperity of the community. A city 
or town peopled by thrifty folk, thrifty 
in the best sense of that term, will 
always, other things being equal, be more 
prosperous than a place where the inhab- 


itants aren't much interested in personal 
economic achievement.” 

Sound logic from an_ experienced 
authority. Yet bankers in numerous 
cities do find some of the most prominent 
dealers in merchandise objecting to the 


S. W. REYBURN 


President Lord and Taylor, New 
York City. 


wholesale promotion of thrift by the 
banking fraternity. “How do you ac- 
count for the existence of this situation?” 
I asked Mr. Reyburn, who came to the 
metropolis from Arkansas, where he 
started out as a boy on a farm, and left 
that for a laborer’s job in a sawmill. At 
16 he became a clerk in a railroad office 
in Little Rock, studied, attended school 
at night, graduated as a lawyer at 22, 
practised law and founded the Union 
Trust Company of his home city. There 
he built up a reputation for himself as 
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a successful banker. Until recently he 
was a director and chairman of the board 
of the Union Trust Company of Little 
Rock, director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the North River Savings 
Bank of New York City and several 
other large concerns. He gave up active 
connection with banks December, 1924, 
to become a Class “B” director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. He 
flashed back a brief but clear cut answer 
indicating unusual familiarity with the 
problem. 

“Such business men have not taken 
the time to think through and under- 
stand the matter. I believe there are 
only a few of them”, he affirmed. 
“Perhaps an intensive thrift drive in a 
community would effect a slightly re- 
duced retail business for a short time. 
In the long run, over a period of years, 
it would have exactly the opposite effect. 
People would buy better quality goods. 
They would be better satisfied with what 
they purchased. The merchants would 
build good will-—-a vitally important 
asset. And furthermore”, he added, 
“thrift helps people to get out and keep 
out of debt. That is of tremendous 
advantage, especially to merchants who 
have credit departments. 


FAVORS COOLIDGE ECONOMY 


“TI am greatly surprised to learn how 
some business men fear that certain of 
President Coolidge’s statements about 
economy may react unfavorably against 
industry. As a merchant I am always 
glad of the opportunity of publicly in- 
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dorsing the splendid talks which have 
been made by the President on the 
subject of thrift, one of which referred 
to the National Thrift Movement. It 
seems to me that those who hastily inter. 
pret President Coolidge’s economic com- 
ments to mean the drastic or complete 
cutting down of all expenditures, do 
him a grave injustice; for, in word and 
in deed he has frequently given evidence 
of his firm belief that trade and the 
unhindered flow of economic goods con: 
stitute the life blood of a nation.” 


ARE BUDGETS BAD FOR RETAIL BUSINESS’ 


Many banks have urged the use of 
budget books in keeping accounts of 
personal and family finances. This is 
often a feature of their thrift promotion 
endeavor. The use of such methods 18 
supposed to make for more cautious 
spending. “Could the general adoption 
of the budget habit by the American 
people possibly hurt the business of 
merchants?” I asked. 

“Certainly not, in the long run, as fat 
as those merchants are concerned whe 
have honest goods at reasonable prices . 
said Mr. Reyburn. “Theodore Roose’ 
velt once stated it to be his opinion that 
thrift was common sense applied to 
spending. To my mind thrift is - 
synonymous with parsimony, but Pai 
prosperity. It is not a negative ry 
resulting in the refusal to buy and ! 


the stagnation of business, but a m4 
structive force which implies hea . 
economic 


strength and vigor in the 
system, and which lays the foundation 0! 
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and ambition. 


Modern science 


will be sent on request. 








GERDES 
The Value of Fresh Air 


Winter is the time for intensive business. 
absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. 
result if your employees breathe pure air. 
Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in health 
The investment will soon be lost unless a healthful 
atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 

demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. 
Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. 
describing this method and giving references of the highest character 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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Preventable sickness, 
Greater profits will 
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METHOD 


that courage and confidence which have 
made the remarkable economic develop- 
ment of these United States possible. 
Merchants should be delighted to have 
bankers boosting such economic health, 
strength and vigor. 

“Thrift is the very basis of successful 
business endeavor. Clear visioned mer- 
chants realize this fact. Experience 
teaches us all along the line, from the 
raw material, to the manufacturer, to 
the jobber, to the retailer, and into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer, the 
individual man or woman, that over- 
buying or purchasing beyond one’s 
resources inevitably results in disaster. 
If the manufacturer over-sells the jobber 
or middle man, he loses a customer for 
some time to come. An over-supply of 
merchandise on the shelves does net 
increase the good will of the purchaser 
toward the supplier who influenced him 
in making this extravagant commitmens‘. 
The retailer who over-sells the customer 
injures himself as much as he may injure 
his purchaser. 

“Business men are coming to look 


upon their sales more and more from 
a two-fold point of view. First, that 
each transaction should be carried on at 
a reasonable profit. Second, that each 
sale to a customer should be such as to 
build up his good-will. We feel in Lord 
& Taylor that our business is absolutely 
dependent for its existence upon the 
good-will of our customers and we fully 
realize that unless our relations with our 
customers are based on the idea of 
thrift, or judicious buying, we shall lose 
their good will and injure ourselves as 
much as we injure them. 


CREDIT SYSTEM NOT CAUSE OF 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


“The idea of extravagance is some- 
times associated with the extension of 
credit and the use of charge accounts. 
Credit, like every other constructive 
force in our civilization, is subject to 
abuse. Probably more news appears 
about the abuse of credit than about the 
proper use. A well run store which 
extends credit, as a matter of fact, care- 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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fully and systematically watches the 
purchases of charge customers so as to 
discourage purchasing beyond the danger 
point which has been determined in ad- 
vance for each account from the infor- 
mation the customer has _ furnished. 
Such a check and a monthly itemized 
statement no doubt are an aid to many 
people in thrifty budgeting. Indeed the 
retailer who encourages his customers to 
make extravagant purchases may easily 
find himself in a position where he can- 
not realize on the amounts owed him 
and, therefore, fails in business. As 
thrift leads to healthy growth, so extrav- 
agance leads to disaster-_whether it be 
of a business or an individual. 

“These principles are so fundamental, 
and so generally accepted by an intel- 
ligent and enlightened American public, 
that they have no news value except 
in the light of specific events or conspic- 
uous exceptions. The unethical trader 
who attempts to rush the public into 
purchases, regardless of future conse- 
quences, is the exception, rather than 
the rule. I firmly believe that the 
majority of modern business men govern 
their business policies by the desire to 
combine present profits with the good- 
will of their customers—that is to say, 
thrifty or judicious purchasing today, 
leading to thrifty and judicious purchas- 
ing on a larger and more profitable scale 
at some future date.” 

We were seated in Mr. Reyburn’s 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SNH ies 





THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Seeretary 


office located on the eighth floor of the 
famous establishment of which he is the 
head. The charm of the room is en- 
hanced by the artistic wood finishing 
imported from England. Beautifully 
designed furniture and a home-like fire- 
place added delight to the effect. A row 
of books indicated something of this 
merchant's love of knowledge. At one 
end was an encyclopedic law dictionary 
and at the other end a copy of the Bible. 
My last question was, “How can bankers 
more effectively win the co-operation of 
merchants who feel that thrift promo 
tion interferes with the buying power 
in the community?” 

“Bankers can take the pains to give 
merchants their point of view. Educate 
them as to the real value of thrift inspired 
prosperity. Talk it over with them 
That's what we did in Little Rock some 
years ago. We convinced them that a 
thrifty community was a good thing for 
all of us—that our interests in this 
respect were indentical. The same prin: 
ciple holds true wherever one goes 
And you can take it for granted that 
the more bankers participate in such 
programs as, for instance, the National 
Thrift Committee with its banker-chair 
man, Adolph Lewisohn, giving it wise 
leadership, the more readily will mer: 
chants sense the real value of thrift and 
also become promoters of this practical 
virtue.” 
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TRANSMITTING FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


BY WIRE 


service of the American Telephone 

Company by means of which 
photographs can be sent by wire, was 
used for the first time in the sending 
of financial advertising copy recently 
when Doremus & Company sent an 
advertisement for a new bond issue of 
the Western Power Company from its 
San Francisco office to Boston, Chicago 
and New York. 

Heretofore the advertising agencies 
have, in similar emergencies, used tele- 
graph service to wire the copy to pub- 
lications in widely separated points but 
this has taken constant checking and 
re-checking for accuracy and has been 
both laborious and costly. By the new 
method the copy, with layout and instruc- 
tions as to its setting, can be sent 
simultaneously to the various cities where 
it is to be used, and at a much less cost. 

The advertisement “broke” late in 
the San Francisco office of Doremus & 
Company and, in order that the ad 


i: PHOTOGRAPHY, the new 


New ome gn nee 


appear simultaneously in newspapers in 
the four cities, the telephotograph, which 
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Upper half of advertisement of Western Power Corporation as sent 


by telephotography. 




















LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO., INC. 
ARCHITECTS anD ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 447 STREET 
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has been but recently installed, was used. 

The process consisted of photograph- 
ing the ad, after notation had been made 
on it as to size and style etc. From this 
negative a positive was made on a film 
which could be bent into a cylindrical 
form for transmission. This film was 
then inserted in a photoelectric cell 
The film constituted a transparency 
which was rotated slowly while light 
was transmitted from a lamp to the sur- 
face of the transparency so that its entire 
surface was subjected to the spot of 
light. The effect of the light on the 
photo-electric cell was to start an electric 
current. This was then amplified by 
apparatus similar to radio amplification 
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Lower half of advertisement as sent by telephotography by the San Francisco 
office of Doremus & Company to New York, Chicago and Boston. 































and transmitted to the point of repro- 
duction. 

Seven minutes was required to “run 
off” the film at the sending end and, as 
transmission was instantaneous, the pic- 
ture was transferred to the sensitized 
film at the receiving end as soon as the 
“running off” process had been com- 
pleted. The whole process was com- 
pleted in less than an hour and the cost 
of sending the ad from San Francisco 
to the three eastern cities was $60. 

The dried film was then delivered to 
the various newspaper offices in whose 
publications it was to appear and was 
easily and accurately set up from the 
photographic copy, with its full instruc- 
tions as to set-up. 
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The new home of the Bank of America, Wall, William and Pine 


streets. 
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Main entrance 44 Wall street. 
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BANK OF AMERICA IN NEW YORK 


respondent banks, friends of the 

bank and the general public 
marked the opening recently of the new 
twenty-three story building of the Bank 
of America, one of New York City’s 
oldest banks. The new building occu- 
pies the corner of Wall and William 
streets, New York, the same site on 
which the institution has been located 
since its founding in 1812. All depart- 
ments of the bank were open for 
inspection at the formal opening of the 
bank’s new home. 

The new building, which was begun 
in the spring of 1924, enjoys the unique 
distinction of being the fourth home 
which the Bank of America has had on 
this same Wall and William site since 
the bank was granted its charter in 1812. 
The structure is built in American colo- 
nial style, a type of architecture chosen 
because of its appropriate historical char- 
acter and because of its excellent 
adaptation to new zoning law require- 
ments. 

An appearance of unusual attractive- 
ness and dignity has been obtained in 
the main banking room through close 
adherence to colonial architectural detail. 
A double row of Doric columns runs 
the length of this room, which is two 
stories in height, covering the entire lot 
55x 162 feet and containing a gallery, 
bank screen and space for officers. 

A simple and harmonious effect has 
been achieved by the use of gray marble 
for columns, walls and bank screens, 
with a paneled ceiling decorated in blue 
and gold. No other decoration features 
the main banking room other than port- 
raits of past presidents which are hung 
on the gallery wall. 

The colonial style has been carried 
out in detail in the president's office, 
directors’ and conference rooms, and 


R ‘sesronden to the officers of cor- 


museum on the third floor. Here, dark 
walnut furniture of colonial design, low 
ceilings and walls finished in old Ameri- 
can and colonial design combine to give 
an effect of great simplicity and warmth. 

Placed on exhibition in the museum 
are several historical treasures connected 
with the earliest history of the bank. 
There is a note of J. Fenimore Cooper, 
who owned twenty-five shares of the 
bank stock; the petition for charter pre- 
sented at Albany in 1812; a strong box 
for specie, said to have been captured 
by the British forces in the war of 1812; 
the first ledger used in the bank, a Bible, 
tablecloth, directors’ table and ballot box, 
all used at board meetings more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The Bank of America occupies four 
floors in the new building in addition to 
the main banking floor and five sub- 
basements extending to a depth of sixty 
feet. The remaining floors are leased 
for office space. 

Several consolidations have entered 
into the history of the Bank of America 
in recent years. In 1920 there was a 
merger with the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany at which time Edward C. Delafield 
became president, succeeding William 
H. Perkins, who had occupied this office 
for thirty years. 

A second merger with the Atlantic 
National Bank, controlled by the Kountze 
interests, occurred the following year, 
and in 1923 the Battery Park National 
Bank was merged. 

According to its last statement the 
Bank of America now has deposits of 
$144,601,152 and total resources of 
$169,917,654. It has four offices in 
New York and four in Brooklyn. The 
four offices of its safe deposit division 
are also equally divided between the two 


boroughs. 
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Established Over Half Century 


Furs for the Holidays 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility 
Are Always Appreciated 


Selecting from among our splendid 
models assures lasting satisfaction. 
Every style is authentic-advance. Every 
price represents a superior value— 
value of the kind which has won for us 
our enviable reputation of offering 
superior quality and economy. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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THE HAMILTON !NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


National Bank of New York can 

be largely attributed to two fac- 
tors—a policy of neighborhood banking 
and the man who formed that policy, 
Archibald C. Emery, president of the 
bank. 

Opening for business on January 15, 
1923, with a capital and surplus of $1,- 
000,000, the bank has increased its cap- 
ital to $1,500,000 and its surplus and 
undivided profits to $572,276.90. At 
the present date resources total nearly 
$16,000,000. This can be considered a 
remarkable achievement for such a short 
space of time. 

In addition to its financial growth 
the bank has grown physically. The 
main office, which now occupies the 
entire ground and mezzanine floors of 
the Bush Building at 130 West Forty- 
second street, was recently enlarged to 
extend through to Forty-first street. 
As a result of this enlargement the bank 
now has entrances on two streets. 


T* rapid growth of the Hamilton 


MANY BRANCHES 


In accordance with its policy of neigh- 
borhood banking, mentioned above, the 
bank has opened three branches in 
various sections of New York. By hav- 
ing an office in each of the main districts 
of the city, the bank is able to serve 
depositors over a wide area with greater 
convenience. Also the friendliness and 
intimacy of contact that one associates 
with near neighbors is assured. Thus 
the officers are enabled to keep in close 
touch with the affairs of individual 
depositors, take a personal interest in 
them, give advice, if necessary, and serve 
personally in particular matters—some- 
thing that is practically impossible in 
very large, highly centralized institutions. 

That this policy is appreciated by those 
whom it benefits is evident from the 
success that has attended the branches 
already established. 


In less than two years from its open- 
ing date the Queens Village office at 
Two Hundred Seventeenth street and Ja- 
maica avenue is serving well over 9000 
residents of Long Island. Early last 
May the bank completed its own build- 
ing, designed Lv the well known New 
York bank architect, Alfred C. Bossom 
The building was necessitated by a large 
increase in the number of depositors. 
This structure has been called “one of 
the handsomest individual bank buildings 
on Long Island.” 

A modern safe deposit system has been 
installed, embodying the latest protec- 
tive devices. The walls are of massive 
concrete construction with steel rein- 
forcements. The burglar alarm system, 
consisting of a series of lead covered 
wires around all four walls, floor and 
ceiling, was set in when the concrete 
was poured. In addition, the vault has 
three steel lockups and a light book 
vault door. Coupon booths are located 
in the vault. 

This Long Island success has been 
paralleled by that of the other offices 
The Bronx office at 96-98 East One 
Hundred Seventieth street, opened a 
week previous to the branch in Queens 
Village, has won a firm place in Bronx 
banking. 

The Washington Heights branch, at 
One Hundred Eighty-first street and 
Wadsworth Avenue, which opened its 
doors only six months ago, has gained 
an astounding popularity in that short 
time. Plans are now under way for the 
enlargement of this office. 

Another branch is to be located at 
One Hundred Tenth street and Broad- 
way and will serve the Columbia 
University student body and faculty as 
well as the merchants and residents of 
the district. 


CONVENIENT BANKING HOURS 


The main office is open from 9 A.M. 
923 
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to 10:30 P. M. This unusually long 
banking day has met with great approval 
on the part of the bank’s patrons, many 
of whom find ordinary banking hours 
inconvenient. This applies particularly 
to office-workers, whose business hours 
are largely the same as those of the 
average bank. Merchants also find that 
this extension of service often prevents 
a day’s delay in transacting important 
business. As the main office is located 
in the heart of the theatrical district 
people also are enabled to transact bank 
business just before going to the theater. 

On week days all the branches stay 
open until 8 in the evening. ‘This clos- 
ing hour is extended on Saturdays. The 
Washington Heights office in particular 
remains open until 10. 

By considering the needs of the de- 
positors, and meeting them fully, the 
bank has made many friends. True, 
this policy means a little more work for 
the bank, but results have shown that it 
pays. 

Consideration is shown in other ways 
than in a mere lengthening of the bank- 
ing day. For example, all offices are 
fully staffed so depositors need not wait 
to be served, even at the busiest times of 
the day. 

The locations of the offices are also 
convenient. In the case of the branches, 
all are situated on the chief streets of 
the districts they serve. The main office, 
of course, is on one of the busiest streets 
of New York. Each office is easily 
reached by the principal transportation 
systems of the city. 


OFFICES WELL DESIGNED 


The decorative scheme of the main 
office is considered unique among bank 
interiors. Designed in the Gothic style, 
its color note is a golden bronze. 


Warmth and beauty are expressed vet 
none of the dignity that one associates 
with a bank is lost. 

The approach to the safe deposit 
vault is also handsome. Commodious 
private rooms are provided for the use 
of box renters, and these, too, are de- 
signed and furnished in keeping with 
the rest of the bank. 

Comfort is the keynote of the other 
offices as well. The interiors are de- 
signed with a simplicity that is appealing 
and yet makes for the utmost conve: 
nience. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Officers of the bank are: Archibald 
C. Emery, president; C. W. Korell, 
vice-president and cashier; Charles L. 
Doty, vice-president; Freaerick L. Ross- 
mann, vice-president; W. D. Pike, 
assistant cashier; O. J. Goerke, assistant 
cashier; H. J. Fuchs, assistant trust 
officer. 

The board of directors is composed of 
the following: 

Cecil S. Ashdown, vice-president Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co.; W. A. Badger, 
president William A. Badger & Co., Inc.; 
Irving T. Bush, president Bush Terminal 
Co.; Henry J. Davenport, president 
Home Title Insurance Co.; Archibald 
C. Emery, president; Arthur F. Hebard, 
industrial engineering; Leonard A. Hock- 
stader, L. F. Rothschild & Co.; C. W. 
Korell, vice-president; Robert M. Mc 
Bride, president Robert M. McBride & 
Co.; Homer W. Orvis, Orvis Brothers 
& Co.; Arthur M. Reis, president Robert 
Reis & Co.; R. G. Simonds, vice-presi- 
dent Bush Terminal Co.; Edward G. 
Sperry, The Sperry Gyroscope Co.; 
Hugh White, president Geo. A. Fuller 
Company; Bronson Winthrop, Win- 
throp & Stimson. 
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New building for the South Broadway office of the Yonkers 
Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y., now under construction. It is 
located in the center of the block with a frontage of twenty-five 
feet. The entire building will be occupied by the bank, the top 
floor to be used as a working space and girls’ rest room. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
134 East 44th Street New York 
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Main banking room in the new building of the First National 

Bank, Tampa, Fla. There are thirty-six tellers’ windows in the 

main banking room which is the last word in appointments and 

equipment. On this same floor are also provided a ladies’ room 
and several conference rooms. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 
Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 Kast 44th Street - - New York 











Interior of the new building of the First National Bank, Tampa, 

Fla. The bank occupies the main and two mezzanine floors and 

there are twelve floors of offices above. The floor of the main 

banking room is laid with travertine and marble mosaic in various 

patterns. The walls are of travertine, the lighting fixtures are of 

bronze and iron in polychrome. The ceiling is painted in dull 
gold and polychrome. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street - - New York 








The new building of the Riverhead Savings Bank, Riverhead, 

N. Y., is entirely detached, permitting light on four sides. The 

building is of modified Italian Renaissance design and is faced 
with Dover white marble. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street - - New York 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


CHARLES C. MARSHALL has been elected 
president of the Peoples Savings Bank, 
Providence, R. I., to succeed Webster 
Knight, who has been made chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Marshall 
served in the World War and on the 
Mexican border in 1916. He has had 
extensive financial experience and is a 
director of the Mechanics National 
Bank, the Morris Plan Co., the Hope 
Webbing Co., and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Boy Scouts of 


Rhode Island. 


Miss ELEANOR Goss, nationally known 
tennis player, has joined the women’s de- 
partment of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York City. 
Miss Goss was graduated from Vassar in 
1916 and had since that time until 
October, 1926, been secretary to Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

Miss Goss has been active in tourna- 
ment tennis since leaving school. She 
was ranked number four among women 
tennis players in 1918 and since then has 
held second, third, fourth and fifth posi- 
tions. She has been a member of the 
Wightman Cup team since its organiza- 
tion and in 1926 she and Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan won the doubles championship for 
women. 

Miss Goss will make her headquarters 
at the Madison avenue and Seventy- 
fourth street office of the bank, dividing 
the rest of her time between the 
Broadway-Seventy-third street and the 
Grand Central Palace offices. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, vice-president of 
the American Exchange Bank of New 
York for the last seven years, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of the 
commercial banking and foreign depart- 
ments of the Fifth Avenue office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
according to announcement made by 
William C. Potter, president of the 
Guaranty company. 


Mr. Robinson is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and of the 
Michigan law school and practiced law 
in Youngstown, Ohio, for several years 
before he entered the banking field. He 
was vice-president and trust officer of 
the Dollar Savings and Trust Company 
in Youngstown for a number of years 





Miss ELEANOR Goss 


Member of the women’s department 
United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York. 


and later became president of the Re- 
public Rubber Company. He remained 
in this position for seven years. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Robinson went abroad as deputy com- 
missioner of the Red Cross in Italy. He 
later was a major in the United States 
army and at the close of the war entered 
the service of the American Exchange 
National Bank. 


G. V. KENTON, former editor of the St. 
Louis News Service and publicity di- 
rector of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
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Foreign Languages 
Kasily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
risingly simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
vxperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. Reasonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. Penn. 1188 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 





























merce, has become advertising manager 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, according to recent announce- 
ment made by the bank. 

Prior to taking over his new position 
Mr. Kenton served for two years as edi- 
tor of the St. Louis News Service, an 
organization operated by the municipal 
advertising committee as an adjunct to 
its municipal advertising campaign. Be- 
fore that Mr. Kenton was city editor of 
the St. Louis Star. He began work with 
that newspaper after his graduation 
from the University of Missouri in 1910 
and worked his way up from cub report- 
er to city editor. 


ADOLPH PFISTER has been elected presi- 
dent and Joseph Ffeiler first vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank of 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan, Wis., according 
to announcement made by the directors 
of the institution. 


ROLLIN C. Bort ez has been elected vice. 
president of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City, and began his new duties 
November 1. He was formerly a part- 
ner in the firm of Eastman, Dillon & 
Company. 

For more than ten years Mr. Bortle 
has been a prominent figure in Wall 
Street bond circles. He entered this 
field as a representative of N. W. Hal- 
sey & Co., and when the firm was ab- 
sorbed in 1916 by the National City 
Company, Mr. Bortle became associated 
with the resulting institution. He has 
been president and a member of the 
board of directors of the Bond Club of 
New York. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE, of the Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, has no 
use for memory experts. He has been 
called Mr. Pheasant, Mr. Quail, Mr. 
Duck, Mr. Swan and Mr. Pelican. The 
last straw came recently when a man 
telephoned him and said, “Good morn: 
ing, Mr. Ostrich.” 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER, vice-president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has been elected a director of 


the Seaboard National Bank, New York. 


JoHN J. MITCHELL, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, celebrated his seventy-third birth: 
day November 3 by a busy morning at 
his desk, during which he was the re 
cipient of many telegrams and_ other 
messages of congratulation. At noon he 
boarded the train for a three-day bus’ 
ness trip to New York. 

Mr. Mitchell says that he enjoys his 
work and wishes that he might live 
twenty years longer to take advantage 
of the opportunities the future is sure to 


bring. 


Roscor J. Topp, formerly head bank 
examiner for several northern Ilino's 
counties, has been appointed as traveling 
representative of the business promotion 
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department of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago. The department is headed by 
Gaylord S. Morse, assistant cashier. Mr. 
Todd was for a number of years con- 
nected with the auditor of public ac- 
counts, Springfield, III. 


Orie R. KELLY, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the American Trust Company of 
New York City, has been made president 
of the County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., an affiliated institution. 
Mr. Kelly has been an officer of the 
American Trust Company since it was 
organized in 1919. Prior to that time 
he was assistant secretary of the Empire 
Trust Company, New York. 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


DiscussION of the cotton situation from 
the financial viewpoint took up most of 
the three-day session of the Robert 
Morris Associates, who held their mid- 
year meeting in New Orleans October 
28 to 30 inclusive. 

Former Governor John M. Parker, 
founder of the John M. Parker Com- 
pany, a prominent southern cotton firm, 
made a plea for closer co-operation of 
the banks and the farmers, urging that 
the banks become the “financial doctors” 
to the cotton growers of the South and 
aid them in diversifying their crops and 
otherwise solving their problems. 

Alston H. Garside, director of cotton 
service of the Boston Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, took up the question from 
the bankers’ point of view and showed 
how consumption increase had not kept 
up with increase in production. 

“Economic Conditions in the South 
and Future Prospects” was the subject 
of an address by Dr. J. Anderson Fitz- 
gerald, dean of the college of commerce 
of the University of Texas, in which he 
urged an advertising campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of cotton and 
thus relieve the situation. 

Oscar Johnston, Mississippi planter, 
banker and attorney, struck a more 
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optimistic note, assuring the 175 dele- 
gates present that they might return 
home with the conviction that the South 
would pass through the present situation 
with little difficulty. He also urged the 
South to “get away from this hysteria” 
and declared that he did not “take much 
stock in the present agitation for relief 
of the cotton grower.” Economic fac- 
tors will force reduction of cotton pro- 
duction next year unless prices rise, he 
said. 

Oil was discussed in two talks, one 
by Nathan Adams, president American 
Exchange National Bank of Dallas, Tex., 
on “What Constitutes the Basis of an 
Oil Credit”. and a second by A. D. 
Geoghegan, president Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Company and Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company, in which he discussed 
the various uses to which cotton seed is 
put. J. F. Craddock, vice-president the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, president of the or- 
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ganization, gave an address on the present 
financial situation in general. 

Social events included a luncheon, the 
annual dinner of the organization and a 
golf tournament. 

Wives of the delegates and other 
women attending the convention were 
entertained at a luncheon and bridge 
party at the New Orleans Country Club, 
were guests of the New Orleans chapter 
of Robert Morris Associates at a theater 
party and at a luncheon at the Patio 
Royale in the French quarter. 

All the visitors were guests on a boat 
trip on the Mississippi on the last day 
of the convention. 


ANNIVERSARY OF A BANK’S 
HOUSE ORGAN 


THE “Hibernia Rabbit,” published by 
the Hibernia Club of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company, New Orleans, has 
just finished its twenty-first year of con- 
tinuous publication. An editorial in the 
October issue reviews its history as 
follows: 


Unlike its cotton-tail namesake, whose brief 
stay in the land of the living is only five years, 
the “Hibernia Rabbit” has enjoyed a life of 
twenty-one years. We are now grown up 
and with this issue have attained our ma- 
jority. 

It was in October, 1905, that Volume 1 
No. 1 of the “Rabbit,” a six-page mimeo- 
graphed paper, edited by Albert C. Kammer 
and managed by Paul Villere, made its ap- 
pearance among the employes in the bank. 
Only 100 copies were distributed at a cost of 
5 cents each. The front page appropriately 
outlined its purposes which were: 

“To promote good fellowship among the 
employes of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

“To set forth matters and happenings of 
interest to all and to chronicle things that 
have been done, things that are doing, and 
things that will be done. 

“To foster a spirit among us that wil] be 
for the betterment of all concerned, etc., ad 
libitum.” 

Many times are the present day editors 
asked how this publication happened to be 
named “Rabbit.” It does sound strange in 
today’s world of journalism as the name of a 
bank magazine, but those who were in the 
Hibernia at the time of its birth can readily 


account for it. It seems that during 1905 
the pet nickname and by-word of the bank 
was “rabbit.” Along the bookkeepers’ line 
could be heard, “Balance yet, ‘Rabbit’?” 
“How about the clearings, ‘Rabbit’?” and so 
on from the tellers down to the office boys, 
everybody was familiarly called “Rabbit.” The 
expression, we are told by Mr. Villere, was 
used more in a complimentary sense than as 
slang. It was applied principally to anyone 
who was considered quick, alert, bright, alive 
or smart. Naturally, when the first cditor 
sought a name for his paper the current and 
popular by-word was mustered into service. 
It was well named and has lasted these twenty- 
one years, but the present editor shudders to 
think what it might have been called had the 
name been chosen from the current slang o. 
today. 

Most interesting among the letters of com: 
ment which followed the first edition is one. 
saying in part: “Allow me to extend my 
congratulations upon the birth of your paper” 
which was signed by none other than our 
own vice-president, Fred W. Ellsworth, who 
was at that time editor of the First National 
Bank of Chicago “Review.” From a six sheet 
paper with only a 100-copy circulation among 
the employes, the “Rabbit” has grown to a 
forty and sometimes forty-eight page organ, 
reaching 4000 people every issue. Articles 
from the pen of many prominent men of the 
business world have graced its pages. 


KANSAS CITY BANK TO HAVE 
NEW BUILDING 


THE new home of the City Bank of 
Kansas City, now under construction at 
the southeast corner of Eighteenth street 
and Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
will be, when completed, it is said, one 
of the most modernly equipped bank and 
office buildings that it is possible to 
construct. The estimated cost of the 
building is $750,000. 

The building will be seven stories high 
but designed to carry six additional 
stories. The entire main floor, mezzanine 
and basement will be occupied by the 
bank, with the clerical and stenographic 
assistants on the mezzanine; the safety 
deposit box department, with provisions 
for ample coupon booths, consultation 
rooms and the directors’ room in the base’ 
ment; and the general banking bysiness 
of the institution with officers’ quarters, 
on the main floor. 
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The building will have nine different 
vaults and the O. B. McClintock alarm 
system, as well as Steelcrete walls—the 
first of this material in Kansas City. 

The main construction is of concrete 
frame and brick, with terrazzo floors 
throughout, thus making the building 
absolutely fire-proof. Five kinds of mar- 
ble are used in the bank’s decoration. 

Holden, Ferris and Barnes are the 
architects for the new building. 


ECUADOR BANK PUBLISHES 
BOOKLET 


“Facts about Ecuador” is the subject 
of an interesting booklet published, for 
free distribution, by the Banco de Des- 
cuento, Guayaquil, Ecuador, in honor 
of the arrival in that country of the 








Kemmerer Economic Mission. The 
booklet contains in brief form, general 
information about the country which: it 
was thought might aid the mission in 
its purpose of forming a plan of reorgan- 
ization of the country’s financial system. 

The booklet tells of the fertility of 
the soil, its mineral wealth, the principal 
cities and seaports and the commerce of 
Ecuador. The city of Guayaquil—its 
inhabitants, business and development- - 
are discussed in detail. The financial 
and banking systems of the country are 
considered, a journey from Quayaquil 
to Quito, the capital, and other interest- 
ing points of the country are also taken 
up. The booklet concludes with a sum- 
mary, in outline form, of the items which 
deserve special mention—sources of 
wealth, monetary reform, banking laws, 


New home of the City Bank of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most modernly equipped bank and office buildings in 
the Middle West. 
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government finances, fiscal monopolies, 
public works, international trade, trans- 
portation, external loan and _ internal 
credit. 

The pamphlet is printed in both 
English and Spanish. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


In the November number of 
BANKERS MAGAZINE on page 793 there 
appeared a view of a vault installation 
described in the caption as being installed 
for the Putnam Trust Company, Green- 
wich, Conn., by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company. Through a 
printer's error the illustration used was 
that of a vault manufactured by the 
York Safe & Lock Company, which 
originally appeared on page 971 of the 
June, 1926, number. The correct cut 
and caption appear elsewhere in this 
number. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY GIVES 
BANKERS SHORT COURSE 


THE annual short course given by the 
College of Agriculture of the University 


THE 


of Illinois for bankers, and known as 
“The Bankers Agricultural Short 
Course”, was held November 10 and 11 
at Urbana. The program included a 
lecture by Dean Mumford of the Uni- 
versity on “What the College of Agri- 
culture is Doing for Farming in 
Illinois;” analyzing of the farmers’ 
financial condition; discussion of the in- 
creasing of the farm income through soil 
and crop improvement, and of the nec- 
essary investments and risks in livestock 
farming; how to increase milk checks; 
the effect of animal diseases on livestock 
income; the value of home improvements; 
financial outlay of fruit and vegetable 
growing; and a tour of the University 
farm, with inspection of herds, flocks, 
orchards and experimental fields. 

The course is sponsored by the Illinois 
Bankers Association. 


NEW YORK LEADS IN TRUST 
COMPANY RESOURCES 


New York leads all the states in trust 
company resources, with total resources 
of $5,204,189,000 and a gain of $260,- 





Guayaquil, the chief port of Ecuador, South America, contains many beautiful 
avenues, splendid public and private buildings, well paved streets, picturesque plazas 
and parks, and magnificent monuments. 
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000,000 for 1926, according to “Trust 
Companies of the United States,” a book 
issued recently by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York. The trust companies of New 
York have more than 25 per cent. of 
the trust resources of the entire country. 

The total for the United States as of 
June 30, was $19,335,270,000, a gain 
of $1,190,000,000 and two and one-half 
times the aggregate of ten years ago. 
Deposits were approximately sixteen bil- 
lions, a gain of nine hundred millions. 

In analyzing the figures just made 
public, John W. Platten, president of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company says: 

“The present strong position of the 
trust companies, attained through a 
steady, continued progress, reflects a 
healthy condition in the trust company 
field. Further development along the 
lines now so clearly marked cannot fail 
to result in a much wider acceptance of 
the trust principle, with a corresponding 
increase in the volume of business en- 
trusted to fiduciary institutions.” 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
DISTRIBUTION 


MempBers of Christmas Clubs, 7,800,000 
in number, will receive $398,268,000 
within the next few weeks, an increase 
over last year’s Christmas Club saving of 
$85,000,000 or 27 per cent. The aver- 
age distribution per member amounts to 
$51.32, while that last year was $44.88. 

It is estimated by H. F. Rawll, pres 
ident of the Christmas Club, that some- 
thing like $179,421,380 will be placed 
immediately in the stores for buying: 
$110,146,000 will be deposited in per- 
manent thrift and savings accounts; 
$47,186.382 will go for insurance pre- 
miums and mortgage interests; $42.761.- 
190 will go for taxes and $18,752,648 
will go to fixed charges maturing in the 
holiday season. 

Massachusetts leads the states in per 
capita saving, with New York and Penn- 
sylvania next. The largest club is that 


of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
with 65,000 members in its thirty-six 
branches in New York City and 
Brooklyn. 


FIRST TRUST OCCUPIES 
NEW QUARTERS 


THE trust department of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, has moved 
into new and permanent quarters occu- 
pying 32,000 square feet of space on the 
fourth floor of the First National Bank 
Building at Dearborn, Monroe and 
Clark streets. The offices, which have 
forced ventilation and indirect lighting, 
are finished in white marble, bronze and 
mahogany and are served by both private 
elevators and those of the building. 
This is the first completed unit of an 
extensive program of building and alter- 
ations upon which the First National 
Bank of Chicago and First Trust and 
Savings Bank entered January 1, 1923. 
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The banks acquired the Fort Dearborn 
Bank building and the 50 foot frontage 
on Clark street immediately north upon 
which has been erected an 18-story 
building. The principal entrances of the 
building are on Dearborn and Clark 
streets, while the banks will have en- 
trances from Monroe street as well. 
New safe deposit vaults, with 35,000 
boxes and a capacity of 50,000, have 
been installed in the basement. The 
vault is 355x120 feet with an inside 
height of 8Y feet, principal doors of 
which are thirty inches thick, weighing, 
with vestibules, eighty-three tons. The 
vaults of the banks have also been in- 
stalled in the basement and the offices 
of both banks on the ground, banking 
and mezzanine floors will be unified and 


extended through from Dearborn to 
Clark street. 
The project has necessitated the re- 


moval of several departments to tempor- 
ary quarters, but business has been 
continued without interruption during 
the alterations, with little inconvenience. 
It is expected that the development, 
which involves an expenditure of several 
million dollars, will be completed about 
January 1, 1928. 


BANK OF DONORA, PA., 
IN NEW HOME 


A PUBLIC inspection and formal opening 
of the Bank of Donora, Pa., was held 
November 17. Customers and friends 
of the bank were invited to view the 
new building of the institution at that 
time. A private view, for bankers of 
the vicinity, was held the following day. 


CHICAGO BANK OPENS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


THE National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has opened an office in New 
York City at 1 Wall street. As a 
national bank, the institution is not 
permitted to have a branch in New 
York, but it has opened an office where 
it will have representatives and to which 


it hopes to attract New York business 
as well as to promote financial relations 
between the East and the Middle West. 

The bank has a capital of $4,000,000 
and deposits of $87,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKS MERGE 


THE consolidation of the First National 
Bank of Monessen, and the Monessen 
Trust Company, both in Monessen, Pa., 
has been approved by the stockholders 
of both institutions and became effective 
last month. The name of the resulting 
institution is the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Monessen. 
The capital of the bank if $160,000, 
surplus $200,000 and reserve and undi- 
vided profits more than $40,000. 


COTTON SITUATION DISCUSSED 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


“THE Mississippi Banker,” journal of 
the Mississippi Bankers Association, 
prints the following plea to bankers of 
the state in regard to the cotton situation 
in that state: 

“We urge upon the bankers of the 
state the adoption of a definite policy 
toward those whom they finance, urging 
not only a reduction of cotton acreage, 
but the actual planting and growing ot 
sufficient food and feed to provide for 
the necessities of those being financed 
and for the state of Mississippi, and that 
the farmers be urged to preserve and 
improve the soil by rotation of crops 
and by the planting of winter cover 
crops.” 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora: 
tion, which operates the service employe 
in credit purchases of General Motors 
products, that the New York state 
banking department has approved af 
increase in its capital stock of 60,000 


shares. The stock will be sold to the 
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General Motors Corporation at $125 per 
share, thus providing $7,500,000 addi- 
tional capital. 

With this increase General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation will have a 


capital, surplus and undivided profits of 


$38,200,000. All of its stock is owned 
by the General Motors Corporation. 


TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE Fayette Title and Trust Company, 
Company, Uniontown, Pa., celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organ- 
ization on Saturday, November 13. 
Open house was held from 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M. 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 


THE board of directors of the Trades- 
mens National Bank, Philadelphia, has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $3.50 per share, at the rate of 14 
per cent. per annum, payable November 
1, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 30, 1926. 


ST. LOUIS COMPANY OPENS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


THE St. Louis Company, a correspondent’ 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis and the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company of St. Louis, has an- 
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nounced its opening at 14 Wall street, 
New York City. J. W. Walker, for- 
merly associated with the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, is in charge. 


THIRTY-STORY NEW HOME 
FOR BANK 


ALBERT H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of directors, Chase National Bank, 
New York, has confirmed the report 
that the bank would build a thirty-story 
office building at 20 Nassau street, the 
site of the present Mechanics and Metals 
branch. Business of that branch will be 
transacted at 46 Cedar street, where 
banking quarters have been rented dur- 
ing the time of construction of the new 
building. The work of razing the pres- 
ent building is expected to get under way 
around the first of the new year, and it 
is planned that the new building will be 
comoleted for occunancy by May, 1928. 

This will be the sixth home of the 
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Chase National Bank. Business was first 
carried on at 117 Broadway, where the 
bank opened in September, 1877, and 
later at 104 Broadway, where it moved 
January, 1878. The third home was 15 
Nassau street, where the bank moved in 
May, 1887. In this same building was 
located the New York Clearing House. 
The business of the bank grew so rapid- 
ly that it was necessary to rent addi- 
tional space on Pine street before the 
next move, in December, 1895, to the 
new Clearing House Building, at 83 
Cedar street. Twenty years found these 
quarters outgrown and the bank renting 
additional space on Liberty street before 
the fifth move was made, in January, 
1915, to greatly enlarged quarters at its 
present location, 57 Broadway. Once 
again the bank has outgrown its quar- 
ters, and the new building is being 
planned to solve the problem of space 
for many years to come. 


TRUST COMPANIES TO HOLD 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


Trust companies of the United States 
will hold their sixteenth annual banquet 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, February 17, under the aus- 
pices of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The banquet committee consists of the 
following: Edward J. Fox, president 
Easton Trust Company, Easton, Pa., 
chairman; J. N. Babcock, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company, New York; 
F. W. Blair, president Union Trust 
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Company, Detroit; Uzal H. McCarter, 
president Fidelity Union Trust Com 
pany, Newark; Edwin P. Maynard, pres: 
ident Brooklyn Trust Company, Brook: 
lyn; A. V. Morton, vice-president The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Phila- 
delphia; James H. Perkins, president 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New 
York; John W. Platten, president United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York; Francis H. Sisson, vice-pres- 
ident Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Theodore G. Smith, vice-president 
Central Union Trust Company, New 
York; A. A. Tilney, president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; Leroy A. 
Mershon, 110 East Forty-second street, 
New York, secretary. 


BANKS PAY BONUS 


CALIFORNIA Bank, Los Angeles, and the 
National City Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif., have voted to pay Christmas 
bonuses to the 1000 employes of the joint 
institutions. The bonuses will also affect 
employes of the California Trust Com 
pany and California Securities Company, 
subsidiaries of the California Bank. 

It is a long established custom of the 
Chaffey banks to share with their em 
ployes the profits of their institutions 
and, in accordance with this custom, all 
employes will receive a Christmas bonus 
equal to one-half their December salar 
ies. 

Speaking of the bonus, A. M. Chaffey. 


president, said: 
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National Service Bureau colorful thrift 
posters increase savings deposits. 


Fifty-two illustrated posters in full 
color—one for each week of the year. 
Each one a human message that makes an 
irresistible appeal. 


150 BROADWAY 





PICTURE THRIFT STORIES 


These posters are being used through- 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 
CREATORS OF REAL BANK ADVERTISING 


out the country, for window, lobby and 
out-door display. They are worthy of 
your consideration when budgeting your 
advertising expenditures for 1927. 


Drop a card for illustrated booklet. 
Of course, this will not obligate you in 
any way. 


NEW YORK CITY 











“The growth of California Bank and 
its afhliation, the National City Bank 
of Los Angeles, has been very consistent. 
Much of the real credit for the success 
of our institutions is due to the zeal, 
courtesy and the all around efficiency ‘of 
our employes of which we feel justly 
proud. Our entire organization again 
pledges itself toward greater efforts in 
service to our clients.” 


DATA ON INTEREST RATES 


' A FOLDER entitled “Interest Rates on 


Certificates of Deposit,” compiled from 
data supplied by Wisconsin banks, has 
been published by the Wisconsin Bank- 


ers’ Association. 
NEW TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


THE Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, has announced the establish- 
ment of a travel bureau in connection 
with its foreign department. E. G. 
Jackson, who has had thirty-five years 
of experience in travel and transportation 
work and who has represented American 
travel organizations all over Europe, 
will supervise the operation of the bur- 
eau. 

BANK OF UNITED STATES 

HAS UNUSUAL GROWTH 
AN increase in resources from $85,000,- 
000 to $92,000,000 since the last state 
bank cal! is the record shown by the 


Bank of United States, New York, in 
its statement of condition as of Novem- 


ber 24, in which total assets are reported 
as $537,799.96. 

The bank’s capital amounts to $5,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
to $4,563,372.26, and deposits to $80,- 
722,247.48. 


ALABAMA BANK AIDS COTTON 
GROWERS 


IN order, as it says, “to enable our farm- 
er customers to market their cotton in 
the proper manner,” the First National 
Bank of Wetumpka, Ala., has advertised 
that it will, until further notice, make 
loans on cotton secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts at 4 per cent. 

“In every emergency,” tne advertise- 
ment reads, “this bank has been willing 
and able to furnish adequate banking 
service to this community and it has at 
all times endeavored to provide proper 
credit facilities for our farmer customers 
at rates as low or lower as are enjoyed 
by those engaged in commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises.” 


NEW BANK CONSTRUCTION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


THE Brighton (Mass.) Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank has purchased the branch bank 
building of the First National Bank of 
Boston in Brighton and the First Na- 
tional will fit up new and enlarged bank- 
ing rooms in Brighton Square and also 
enlarge the branch banking rooms in 
Allston, from plans by Thomas M. 
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James Co., Boston and New York 
bank architects. The James Co. is also 
planning a new branch bank building at 
Fields Corner, Boston, to be built of 
brick and limestone, and banking rooms 
for the Washington street branch at 
Hayward Place, for the First National 
Bank. Plans are now completed for the 
new building of the Strafford Savings 
Bank at Dover, N. H., and for the fine 
new building for the Woonsocket In- 
stitution for Savings at Woonsocket, 


‘Rhode Island. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Birmingham, May. Secretary, H. T. Bartlett, 
American Trust & Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham 

CANADIAN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

DELAWARE BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Wilmington, March 3. Headquarters, 
Hotel dePont. Secretary, W. K. Ayres, as- 
sistant treasurer Wilmington Trust Company, 


Wilmington. 

IDAHO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Hayden Lake, June. Headquarters Bozanta 
Tavern. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, vice-presi- 
dent Boise City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Danville, June 23-24. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Manhattan, May 18-20. Headquarters, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Secretary, 
W. W. Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 

NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October. Secretary, M. F. 
Barnes, First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pinehurst, April 21-23. Head- 
quarters, Carolina Hotel. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Jamestown, June. Headquarters, 
Gladstone Hotel. Secretary, W. C. Mc 
Fadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 10-11. Head- 
quarters, Huckins Hotel. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord Building, Oklahoma 
City. 
PORTO RICO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Coamo Springs, Coamo, P. R., December 12. 
Secretary, Eugenio D. Delgado, assistant man- 
aging director Banco Territorial y Agricola, 
San Juan. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Deadwood, July 1-2. Head 
quarters, Franklin Hotel, Secretary, Geo. A. 
Starring, Huron. 

TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, E! 
Paso, May 10-12. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, 


Ir., Dallas. 





Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, uses unusual display to protect 
its claim to valuable property. 
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United States National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 


HE new building of the United States National Bank (succeeding 

the Texas Banking and Trust Company), represents a great step 
forward in the banking world around the Gulf of Mexico and gives a 
true impression of American enterprise to visitors arriving from the lands 
of the Southern Cross. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 


660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


























New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Vault Entrances 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and 
installed in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault 
Entrances, each 10 feet in thickness, the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 


In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Clearing House Associations, and many 
of the leading Banks throughout the country. 


Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 
New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
























































EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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A recently completed bank building for the Monongahela National Bank, 

Brownsville, Pa., with one story of offices above. The exterior is built of 

Concord granite. It was designed by and erected under the supervision of 
Morgan, French & Co., architects and engineers, New York City. 





Two views of the 
remodeled quarters 
of Morgan Grenfell 
& Co., London. 
Above: Main en- 
trance. Below: 
Partners’ room. 
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Interior view of the recently opened new building of the Dayton Savings & Trust 


Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Twenty-six ton door to the safe deposit vault of the Putnam Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn., manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 





New building now being erected for the Randolph Savings Bank, Randolph, Mass. 
It is a unique building of Colonial design to match other buildings in the vicinity. 
John Edmund Kelley of Randolph is the architect. 
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Sketch of the proposed addition to the present building of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles, Calif. Fifty feet of ground for this addition 
has just been purchased. 
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CLEVELAND BANK HAS 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY 


AN unusual display was used recently 
by the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to protect several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of space in 
front of its main office, which has been 
used by the public, but which really be- 
longs to the bank. 

The display featured a boat, of the 
type used in the Metropolitan Yachting 
Association regatta at Cleveland in Sep- 
tember. The boat projected to a pin in 
the sidewalk which marks the company’s 
actual property line at a point about 
ten feet beyond a brass railing in front 
of the bank. The use of this space cut 
the sidewalk width in half at this point. 

The public will not be denied the use 
of this space; the bank is merely protect- 
ing itself against a claim that the prop- 
erty might become a part of the public 
highway by reason of long and continued 
use. It has been almost twenty years 


since the erection of the bank bu:lding 


as it now stands. 
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UTICA BANK MERGER 


THE merger of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Utica, Utica, 
N. Y., and the Oneida County Trust 
Company, of the same city, into the 
First Bank © Trust Co., took place 
recently, according to announcemen‘s 
sent out by the new institution. 

The new bank will soon occupy a new 
bank building at Genesee and Elizabeth 
streets and the former home of the 
Oneida County Trust Company will be 
operated as a branch. ‘The new bank’s 
resources are in excess of $24,000,000 

Charles B. Rogers is president of the 
bank. 

SPEECH REPRINTED 


Hare & Cuase, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
reprinted in pamphlet form a speech 
given by Emlen S. Hare, vice-president 
of the institution, on “Is Financing to 
Become an Asset or a Liability to the 
Automobile Dealer?” The address was 
delivered originally at the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Automotive 
Association. 


A Thanksgiving window display at the main office of the Hamilton National Bank 


o! New York. 


Having a color motif of orange and brown the display comprised 


two sheaves of full tasseled corn stalks, various sized pumpkins and a rustic chopping 
block in which was thrust a large woodman’s axe, while autumn leaves were strewn 
in profusion all about. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


PsyCHOLOGY IN PERSONAL SELLING. By 
A. J. Snow, Chicago and New York: 
A. W. Shaw Company. $6. 


SINCE all of us are customers, without 
which there could be no selling, and since 
most of us, at one time or another, become 
salesmen—whether of bonds, golf balls or 
charity bazaar tickets—the “Psychology 
in Personal Selling” is a volume of gen- 
eral interest and merits a wider reading 
than that of the professional salesmen 
for whom it was written. 

In it all the approved methods of 
bagging the unsuspecting customer 
are brought to light and the reasons 
for their success explained from a psy- 
chological viewpoint. Some of these 
methods, such as thac of the af- 
firmatively worded question, are well 
known to the layman; others present dif- 
ferent and entirely new means of ap- 
proach. Whatever the route, however, 
the goal remains the same—a satisfied 
customer. 

Mr. Snow has divided his book into 
four parts, corresponding to the main 
elements in the sales situation: the cus- 
tomer, the salesman, the sale, and the 
selection and training of the salesman. 
These he likens to the elements in a 
novel, the sales situation being the story 
itself, the salesman and the customer, the 
protagonist and the antagonist, the store 
the background or setting, and the sale 
the plot of the piece. 

Every person who has quailed inward- 
ly at a haughty salesman should read 
the part devoted to the customer. Here 
he sees himself as the personage for 
whom the selling institution has been 
erected and by whom it is maintained. 
He is considered, first as a type, and then 
as an individual. His likes and dislikes, 
his peculiarities, the reasons for them 
and the possibilities of his changing them 
are analyzed in detail. One chapter 
is given over entirely to the retail cus- 
tomer, and a second is devoted to the 
wholesale buyer. The differences be- 
tween them, as customers, are noted and 
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suggestions are given for the best meth- 
ods of approach to each. 

Personality, character and physique in 
their relation to selling are considered in 
the second part of the volume, that de- 
voted to the salesman. The fact that 
little of actual experimental value has 
been done in this field is emphasized by 
the writer, though he points out the traits 
that seem to have made for sales success 
in general. The fact that selling person- 
ality may be improved agrees with his 
theory. that most salesmen are not born, 
but made. 

The sale itself is doubtless the most 
interesting part of the book to both sales- 
man and customer. Here the customer 
learns what is thought of him, his wishes, 
desires and temperament, by the sales 
person, and here the salesman sees him- 
self as others see him, by means of ex’ 
periences related for illustration. The 
part that reason plays in the sale is de- 
scribed and the use of the power of sug’ 
gestion given. 

The writer indorses the psychological 
test for selection of salesmen in prefer- 
ence to the usual methods of application 
blank, photograph and interview. He 
also takes up the problem of training and 
holding the salesmen after securing them. 
Scattered throughout the book are a num: 
ber of charts showing the results of psy 
chological tests. Although the reading 
matter itself is simple enough to the lay 
reader, the charts may better be left to 
the consideration of the trained psychol- 
ogist. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ORGANI’ 
ZATION. By Walter Robinson, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. $2.50. 


IN this era of analysis and investigation 
it has been impossible for scientists longer 
to ignore anything which bulks so large 
in world affairs as business does today. 
As a result, schools of commerce have 
been set up and are growing so rapidly 
that doubtless within a decade examina’ 
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ness and Sport Wear. 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


Steubenville 
Toledo 





Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
Golf Jackets and 


Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 


My representative visits the above cities once every month 

















tions and certificates will be required be- 
fore one can engage in business—and 
business will become a profession. 

Fo. use in these schools of commerce 
text books are needed and this has caused 
a vast number of books to be published 
on the science of business. Each pro- 
fessor of each institution has added his 
contribution—good, bad or indifferent— 
to the mass of literature on the subject 
of business, most of which has not been 
written for, and never will be read by, 
business men. 

Mr. Robinson, who writes from a 
double point of view—that of lecturer 
in business administration at the Uni- 
versity of California and that of organ- 
ization analyst—differs somewhat in the 
presentation of his material from most 
of the writers. His book is as well or- 
ganized as he thinks a business should be. 

The purpose of the volume, according 
to the writer, is to show that regardless 
of the size or character of a business 
there are certain basic factors and rela- 
tionships which are essential to its ef- 
fective organization. With this aim in 
view the author divides the organization 
of business into eight fundamentals, de- 
voting a chapter to the explanation of 
each of them. 

Definite and stable policies, including 
a goal or ideal, principles on which the 
business is to be run and internal pol- 
icies of finance and expansion, are the 
first fundamental of the organization of 
every business, according to Mr. Robin- 
son. Functionalization, the proper divi- 
sion of business into its various depart: 


ments, each with recognition and ade- 
quate supervision, the writer names as 
the second fundamental. Diagrams of 
several different kinds of business, show- 
ing the functional organization of each, 
aid in the explanation given in this 
chapter. 

“The Right Man in the Right Place” 
is perhaps the most fully discussed of 
the eight fundamentals and includes a 
number of points which might well be 
brought to the notice of many business 
heads. Only since the war, according 
to the author, has any emphasis at all 
been placed on personnel and even now 
many businesses which are handicapped 
by having square pegs in round holes 
might be brought to a higher level of ef- 
ficiency with a little more attention to 
this phase. Mr. Robinson heartily in- 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


America’s Smartest 
Resort Hotel ~~~ 
Famous for its Perfect 
Cuisine and Service 


=== 


GUSTAVE TOTT 
Manager 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and 
least expensive holiday 
gift that you can make 


IVE health as a Christmas 
present—to yourself, to 
every member of your family, 
and everybody in your com- 
munity. You can! Buy 
Christmas Seals. 

The work done by these 
tiny, mighty little seals has 
helped to cut the tuberculosis 
death rate by more than half. 

Seal every parcel, letter, and 
holiday greeting with Christ- 
mas Seals. Give health—and 
feel the joy that comes with 
the giving of man’s greatest 
gift to his fellow man — 
healthy happiness now and 
for years to come. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 


UNITED STATES 





dorses promotion from the ranks of the 
business, rather than the bringing in of 
outside executives. 

Direction, supervision, control and 
delegation of authority are discussed as 
the next four fundamentals of business 
organization. Following these the writer 
turns to that oft discussed subject of 
incentive. There are three kinds of in- 
centives, he says, non-material, semi- 
material and material—and the greatest 
of these is material. Love of work, 
loyalty to the firm, pleasant working con- 
ditions and the other incentives offered 
by many firms to their employes are not 
without effect, but they make no such 
appeal to the average employe as does 
his pay. On this depends, not only his 
support and that of his dependents, but 
also his classification among his friends 
and companions as successful or unsuc- 
cessful. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“THE Port of Buffalo” is the title of a 
booklet published by the Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., dealing with the harbor develop- 
ment, milling, canal and lake transpor- 
tation of that city. The material is 
taken from “Buffalo's Textbook,” autho 
rized by the city council of Buffalo and 
adopted for use in the schools of the 
city. It is illustrated with several maps 
and charts. 


AN explanation of the operation of the 
Stock Exchange and its place in Ameri 
can business is contained in a new book, 
“The Work of the Stock Exchange,” 
written by J. Edward Meeker, economist 
to New York Stock Exchange, and pub 
lished by the Ronald Press, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE COMMERCE OF AGRICULTURE; A 
SURVEY OF AGRICULTURAL RE 
souRCES. By Frederick A. Buechel. 
N. Y.: Wiley. $3.75. 

THE MEmoIRS OF RAYMOND POINCARE 
By Raymond Poincare. N. Y.: Double’ 
day. $5. 
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Appreciation 


Your bank will get 
full credit for the pro- 
tection it is providing 
its depositors, if you 
make your checks on 
the safety paper which 
is most widely known 
— National Safety 
Paper. 

Ask your lithograph- 
er, stationer, or printer 
for checks on National 
<= Safety Paper. | 





George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 





